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PRESIDENT'S  FOREWORD 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Committee 
of  The  University  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rollin  Chambliss  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fellow  for  the  year  1933-34.  The 
study  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  George  A. 
Hutchinson  as  major  professor  in  the  Department  of  Sociology. 

PHELPS-STOKES  FELLOWSHIP 

This  fellowship  has  been  endowed  under  the  following  resolutions 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund: 

"Whereas,  Miss  Caroline  Phelps-Stokes  in  establishing  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund  was  especially  solicitous  to  assist  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  Negro,  and 

"Whereas,  It  is;  the  conviction  of  the  Trustees  that  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  forwarding  this  purpose  is  to  provide  means  to  enable 
southern  youth  of  broad  sympathies  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the 
Negro  and  his  adjustment  to  American  civilization: 

"Resolved,  That  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($12,500)  be 
given  to  The  University  of  Georgia  for  the  permanent  endowment  of 
a  research  fellowship,  on  the  following  conditions: 

"1.  The  University  shall  appoint  annually*  a  Fellow  in  Sociology, 
for  the  study  of  the  Negro.  He  shall  pursue  advanced  studies  under 
the  direction  of  the  Departments  of  Sociology,  Economics,  Education, 
or  History,  as  may  be  determined  in  each  case  by  the  President.  The 
Fellowship  shall  yield  $500,  and  shall,  after  four  years,  be  restricted 
to  graduate  students. 

"2.  Each  Fellow  shall  prepare  a  paper  or  thesis  embodying  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  which  shall  be  published  by  the  University 
with  assistance  from  the  income  of  the  fund,  any  surplus  remaining 
being  applicable  to  other  objects  incident  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Fellowship.  A  copy  of  these  resolutions  shall  be  incorporated  in  every 
publication  issued  under   this  foundation. 

"The  right  to  make  all  necessary  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  these  resolutions,  shall  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty,  but  no  changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  foundation 
can  be  made  without  the  mutual  consent  of  both  thei  Regents  of  the 
University  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund." 

S.  V.  SANFORD, 

President. 


*  By  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  and  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  the  Fellow  in  Sociology  may  be  appointed  biennially, 
two  fellows  every  three  years,  or  annually,  as  the  President  and  the  Faculty 
may  see  fit.  The  Fellowship  will  then  pay  $750  or  $500,  depending  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  awarded. 


PREFACE 

It  was  less  than  a  year  ago  Avhen  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  a  Negro  newspaper.  Before  that  time  I  had  not  known  that 
Negroes  had  papers  of  their  own.  They  were  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  i)laces  I  frequented,  though  I  often  went  as  a  boy  into 
the  homes  of  Negro  tenants.  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  heard 
one  of  tlie  Negroes  that  I  then  knew  say,  I  read  thus  and  so 
in  the  newspaper.  If  they  read  at  all,  it  was  not  of  tlieir 
reading  that  they  talked  to  white  folks. 

I  was  in  college  before  I  read  a  book  written  by  a  Negro. 
I  had  been  to  Negro  churches  and  heard  their  preachers.  Proba- 
bly the  first  singing  I  ever  heard  was  that  of  Negroes.  But  I 
had  never  associated  them  with  wanting,  or  very  much  ^vith 
reading.  Those  were  things,  like  our  Boy  Scout  troop  and 
school  picnics,  in  which  they  had  no  part.  I  remember  the  sur- 
prise I  felt  at  finding  DuBois'  Soul  of  the  Black  Folk,  my 
first  contact  A^ath  Negro  writing,  not  different  in  outward  re- 
spects from  other  books  I  had  read.  I  don't  know  what  I 
expected  Negro  ^vriting  to  look  like;  certainly  I  knew  that  it 
would  not  be  white  ink  on  black  paper.  But  I  did  feel  that 
there  would  be  something  physical  to  show  that  this  was  done 
by  a  Negro.  The  Negroes  that  I  knew  worked  in  the  cotton 
fields.  Around  the  towns  they  did  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs,  for 
small  pay.  The  women  washed  and  cooked  and  kept  house 
for  the  white  folks.  None  of  them  wrote  anything  that  I 
knew  of. 

There  must  have  been  more  Negroes  in  the  little  South  Geor. 
gia  community  in  which  I  grew  up  than  whites,  for  though 
there  were  only  three  or  four  white  boys  in  the  group  with 
which  I  used  to  play,  there  were  a  half  dozen  or  more  Negroes. 
We  did  chores  together  there  on  the  farm,  and  went  "  'possum 
huntin'  "  and  to  the  swimming  hole  down  on  the  creek  and 
played  ball  and  did  all  of  those  things  that  boys  do  in  rural 
Georgia. 

We  did  them  together,  and  yet  the  Negroes  were  always  a 
little  apart.     If  we  were  swimming,  they  kept  downstream.     If 


we  were  playing  ball,  they  were  in  the  outfield  and  we  did  the 
batting.  If  we  were  gathering  plums,  the  Negroes  always  left 
us  the  best  bushes.  There  was  no  ill  feeling  in  this.  Negroea 
were  different.  They  knew  it,  and  we  knew  it.  In  the  fields 
we  all  drank  from  the  same  jug,  but  at  the  pump  the  Negroes 
cupped  their  hands  and  drank  from  them  and  would  never 
have  dared  to  use  the  cup  hanging  there.  I  never  knew  a 
Negro  to  come  to  the  front  door  of  my  home,  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  one  had  done  so,  someone  would  have  asked  him  if  he 
minded  stepping  around  to  the  back.  At  the  age  of  ten  I  un- 
derstood full  well  that  the  Negro  had  to  be  kept  in  his  place, 
and  I  was  resigned  to  my  part  in  that  general  responsibility. 

As  we  grew  to  adolescence,  the  relationship  with  Negro  boys 
became  less  intimate.     We  began  then  to  talk  of  things  which 
the  Negro  could  not  understand — of  what  we  were  going  to  do 
in  life,  of  our  little  love  affairs,  of  school  life,  of  our  hopes  for 
the  future.     In  such  things  the  Negro  had  no  part,  and  grad- 
ually we  played  together  less  and  less.    We  were  more  often  with 
grown  Negroes,  and  I  think  now  that  we  were  always  closer  to 
the  men  than  we  were  to  the  boys  of  our  own  age.    They  knew 
where  rabbits  were,  how  to  tell  when  a  dog  had  treed,  when 
the  wind  was  too  high  for  squirrels  to  stir,  where  it  was  best 
to  set  a  trap.     I  don't  know  how  Southern  white  boys  on  the 
farm  would  learn  anything  without  Negroes.     And  they  sang  a 
lot  too  and  strummed  guitars  and  were  almost  always  in  good 
humor.     They  never  talked  very  much  about  their  own  affairs, 
and  they  never  told  things  on  other  Negroes.     I  have  never 
known  a  Negro  to  lead  a  white  boy  into  anything  vicious.  I 
knew  some  of  these  old  Negroes  well,  after  a  fashion,  and  they 
were  in  their  way  good  people.    They  were  friends  of  mine,  and 
still  are ;  and  when  I  go  back  into  my  home  community,  I  al- 
ways look  up  those  whom  I  knew  best.     I  call  them  by  their 
first  names,  as  I  always  have;  and  they  call  me  ''Mister,"  as 
they  always  have ;  and  I  know  that  they  are  glad  to  see  me. 

But  they  were  not  like  white  people.  There  was  a  dift'erence 
that  we  all  recognized.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  Negro 
would  steal  a  little  now  and  then,  not  anything  of  consequence, 
of  course,  but  petty  things:  watermelons,  sugar  cane,  fresh 
meat,  and  things  like  that,  and  now  and  then  a  little  corn  for 
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his  shoat.  It  was  a  common  saying  with  us  that  a  Negro  who 
wouldn't  steal  had  gold  toe-nails.  An  old  Negro  cobbler  in 
my  home  town  once  said  to  me:  "That  boy  workin'  for  me 
just  ain't  no  good.  I  treats  him  Avell  and  gives  him  a  chance 
to  steal  a  little,  and  he  just  don't  do  nothin'  but  trifle."  I 
think  all  of  us  must  have  figured  that  a  little  stealing  was  a 
part  of  the  wage.  Eight  dollars  a  month  was  considered  a 
fair  price  for  farm  help,  with  a  house  and  some  food  furnished. 
Good  Negroes  were  those  who  knew  what  not  to  steal.  Steal- 
ing food  and  stealing  money  may  be  the  same  crime  in  that 
great  chart  of  the  good  and  the  bad,  but  I  have  known  Negroes 
who  would  lift  a  gallon  of  syrup  without  a  scruple,  and  yet  they 
could  be  trusted  implicitly  in  the  house  with  money  and  per^ 
sonal  effects  lying  around. 

Their  moral  codes  were  different  from  ours.  I  don't  know 
that  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  us  that  a  Negro  girl  was  capable 
of  virtue.  White  men  had  no  hesitation  in  approaching  Negro 
women.  I  do  not  know  how  often  they  met  with  refusal,  but  I 
do  know  that  an  intimate  relationship  between  white  men  and 
Negro  women  was  not  uncommon.  It  is  my  belief  that  practi- 
cally no  children  and  very  little  disease  resulted  from  this 
relationship,  owing  to  the  general  knowledge  of  preventives 
that  has  penetrated  even  into  rural  Georgia.  The  better  whites 
were  much  opposed  to  this  intimacy,  though  white  boys  talked 
freely  with  one  another  of  their  experiences.  Those  who  did 
not  discontinue  the  practice  when  they  were  older,  and  they 
were  few,  became  more  reticent.  Many  Negroes  keenly  resented 
this  intercourse  \Wth  whites.  An  old  Negro  man  once  offered 
this  as  an  explanation  of  the  Negroes  leaving  the  farm  in  such 
numbers  and  going  to  the  city.  "Our  women,"  he  said,  "have 
no  protection  against  low-down  white  men  in  the  country  and 
in  small  towns." 

I  have  always  understood  that  a  Negro  who  touches  a  white 
woman  must  die.  It  is  something  that  we  learn  in  the  South 
without  knoA\ing  how  or  when  or  where.  I  have  heard  the 
statement  made  by  men  in  the  community  who  were  models 
of  right  living.  Somewhere  out  of  the  past  this  idea  came, 
born  of  pride  in  our  own  culture  and  possibly  of  an  unrecog- 
nized fear  that  it  might  not  persist.     It  was  intensified  by  the 


chivalric  ideal  of  womanhood  which  has  been  traditional  in 
the  South.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Civil  War  the  motto  of 
those  who  rode  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  the  protection  of 
Southern  womanhood.  Whatever  might  be  the  law,  however 
courts  might  rule,  whatever  amendments  might  be  added  to  the 
constitution,  the  Negro  must  be  kept  in  his  place.  It  might 
have  been  seen  even  then  that  most  of  those  Negroes  who  were 
lynched  were  not  charged  with  attempts  to  assault  white  women, 
and  that  many  of  those  who  were  so  charged  were  not  clearly 
proved  to  be  guilty.  It  might  have  been  seen  that  what  claimed 
to  be  a  defense  of  white  womanhood  was  more  often  than  not 
merely  a  riot  of  race  antagonism,  brought  into  existence  by 
rumors  and  swept  along  by  a  kind  of  fear.  We  used  to  talk 
a  great  deal  of  that  race  war  which  was  coming,  when  black 
and  yellows  would  unite  and  meet  the  scorn  of  whites  vnih 
violence.  It  was  one  of  our  favorite  topics  of  conversation.  It 
may  have  been  no  more  than  boyish  prattling,  and  now  that  I 
can  see  how  foolish  is  the  thought,  I  wonder  that  we  talked  of 
it  at  all.  But  we  had  it  from  our  elders.  They  taught  us  early 
to  keep  the  Negro  in  his  place,  whatever  the  cost  might  be. 

I'll  never  forget  one  of  my  first  lessons.  It  was  on  a  very 
quiet  Sunday  afternoon,  and  a  group  of  white  boys  were  lying 
on  the  grass  beside  the  road  eating  peaches.  One  of  the  boys 
was  a  good  deal  older  than  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  looked  to 
him  as  a  leader.  I  think  it  was  he  who  made  some  suggestive 
remarks  to  a  Negro  girl  who  passed  along  the  road,  and  certainly 
:t  was  he  who  stood  up  to  answer  a  young  Negro  man  who 
name  to  protest  when  the  girl  told  him  what  had  happened.  I 
think  the  girl  would  have  been  more  flattered  than  annoyed 
had  the  remarks  been  addressed  to  her  privately,  for  she  was 
a  bad  sort;  but  there  on  the  road  in  the  presence  of  us  all, 
she  resented  it.  The  Negro  man  was  mad,  and  he  said  more 
than  I  have  ever  heard  a  Negro  say  in  defense  of  his  women, 
or  for  any  other  cause.  We  all  knew  him.  and  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  argue  with  white 
folks.  Our  leader  said  nothing  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
he  walked  slowly  up  to  my  house,  which  was  not  far  away,  and 
came  back  with  a  shotgun.  The  Negro  went  away,  and  as  the 
white  boy  lay  down  beside  us  and  began  eating  peaches  again, 


he  remarked,  "You  have  to  know  how  to  handle  Negroes."  I 
knew  then,  on  that  quiet  Sunday  afternoon  almost  twenty  years 
ago,  and  I  know  now,  that  lie  was  ready  to  use  that  gun,  if 
it  were  necessary,  to  keep  a  Negro  in  his  place.  Such  incidents 
were  not  common,  and  few  white  boys  would  have  done  a  thing 
like  that.     But  still  that  was  one  way. 

I  am  looking  back  to  the  things  that  I  knew.  In  cities  per- 
haps it  was  different.  It  may  be  a  little  different  in  the  coun- 
try now,  though  I  don't  think  there  has  been  much  change.  I 
have  known  Negroes  who  were  happy,  despite  poverty  and 
squalid  surroundings.  I  have  known  whites  who  were  mis- 
erable, despite  Avealth  and  cultvire  of  a  kind.  Old  Negroes 
have  told  me,  most  any  kind  of  Negro  gets  more  out  of  life  any 
day  than  a  real,  high-class  white  man ;  and  I  believe  them.  We 
say  here  in  the  South  that  we  know  the  Negro.  We  believe 
that  we  have  found  for  him  a  place  in  our  culture.  Education 
and  the  passing  of  years  may  change  everj'thing,  but  I  know 
that  there  are  in  my  community  now  many  white  people  who 
will  die  perpetuating  the  order  as  they  found  it,  the  scheme 
of  things  to  which  they  belong. 

ROLLIN    ChAMBLISS 

Athens,  Georgia 
May  1,  1934 
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THE  NEGRO  PRESS 

1.  HISTORICAL 

The  earliest  Negro  newspaper  in  America  was  started  in 
1827,  by  John  B.  Russwurm,  first  Negro  graduate  of  an  Ameri- 
can college  (Bowdoin,  1828),  and  Samuel  Cornish.  The  Free- 
dom's Journal  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  organ  of  propa- 
ganda against  slavery.  It  lasted  but  a  few  years,  as  did  the 
other  Negro  papers  of  that  period,  for  the  number  of  readers 
was  small  and  the  income  consequently  inadequate.  Philan- 
thropy did  not  then  afford  very  much  assistance  to  Negro  pub- 
lications, and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  since  that  time  the 
Negro  press  has  had  on  the  whole  to  make  its  own  way. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  there  appeared  numerous 
Negro  papers,  most  of  them  nothing  more  than  anti-slavery 
sheets  and  destined  to  a  short  life.  Their  titles  are  suggestive 
of  their  nature :  National  Reformer,  The  Mirror  of  Lilerty,  The 
Genius  of  Freedom,  The  Alienated  American,  The  Paladium 
of  Liberty,  etc.  Especially  should  be  noted  Frederick  Doug- 
lass' North  Star,  later  called  Frederick  Douglass'  Paper,  which 
had  sufficient  aid,  largely  from  friends  in  England,  to  have  at 
one  time  a  circulation  of  3,000  copies  weekly.  Of  all  the  pre- 
Civil  "War  papers  only  one.  The  Christian  Recorder,  begun  in 
1848,  has  survived  to  this  day.  Its  longevity  is  due  to  its  sup- 
port by  the  African  Methodist  Church. 

The  Negro  papers  before  the  Civil  War  were  largely  organs 
of  propaganda  against  slavery.  After  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation there  came  a  flood  of  pamphlets  written  by  Negroes  for 
many  reasons.  Some  wrote  through  sheer  virtuosity,  others 
were  motivated  by  high  ideals  for  the  race  that  had  just  now 
been  set  free,  and  still  others  were  mere  tools  for  politicians 
and  office  seekers.  Mr.  T.  T.  Fortune  says  that  he  had  at 
one  time  ten  thousand  of  these  pamphlets,  so  a  vast  number  of 
them  must  have  appeared.^ 


1  Dptweilpr,    Frederick   G.,    The  Negro   Press    in    the   United    States    (Chicago, 
1922),  p.  47. 
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In  1870  there  were  only  ten  Negro  newspapers  in  the  country. 
By  1880  this  number  had  grown  to  31;  and  by  1890,  to  154.^ 
The  Negro  press  was  getting  well  established.  Negro  churches 
were  strong  and  independent,  and  they  gave  support  to  their 
"organs."  Many  Negro  fraternal  bodies  were  founded,  and 
their  official  publications  carried  general  news  and  readable 
editorial  comment.  As  the  early  history  of  white  newspapers 
is  largely  that  of  those  personalities  who  founded  them  and 
shaped  their  policies,  so  it  is  of  Negro  publications.  Such  men 
as  William  Calvin  Chase  of  the  Washington  Bee,  John  Mitchell 
Jr.  of  the  Richmond  Planet,  Fred  R.  Moore  and  T.  Thomas 
Fortune  of  the  New  York  Age,  John  R.  Murphy  of  the  Balti- 
more Afro-American,  and  many  others  proved  that  journalism 
for  Negroes  could  be  made  a  successful  business  enterprise. 
Many  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  of  the  present  day  were 
founded  during  this  period. 

But  the  way  was  hard,  with  occasional  outbursts  of  opposi- 
tion from  whites  to  be  overcome,  and  a  general  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes.  With  illiteracy 
among  Negroes  as  high  as  70  per  cent  even  in  1880,  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.  As  Richard  W.  Thompson  wrote  in 
1902:  "It  is  a  stinging  indictment  of  our  much-lauded  'race 
pride'  that  the  greater  proportion  of  our  Negro  journalists  is 
compelled  to  depend  for  a  living  upon  teaching,  preaching,  law, 
medicine,  office-holding,  or  upon  some  outside  business  invest- 
ment.'" 

And  so  it  was,  up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War.  The  Civil 
War  had  set  the  Negro  free;  the  World  War  awoke  in  him  a 
consciousness  of  his  partnership  in  the  government.  It  was  not 
only  that  Negro  soldiers  served  under  the  American  flag  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  also  that  those  at  home  were  caught  up 
by  the  waves  of  patriotism  that  swept  over  the  country  during 
this  crisis.  Negroes  had  felt  apart,  and  now  they  found  them- 
selves one  with  other  Americans,  participating  in  the  same 
enterprises,  making  the  same  sacrifices,  identified  with  a  com- 
mon idealism. 

The  war  ended  and  the  idealism  faded;  but  not  before  the 
Negro  had  discovered  himself  to  be  an  American.     He  could 


2  Ihjit.,    p.    fiO. 

3/bW.,  p.  58. 
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not  now  be  interested  in  movements  to  get  him  back  to  the  land 
of  his  fathers.  Marcus  Garvey  came  too  late.  In  1900  he 
might  have  interested  American  Negroes  in  the  Black  Republic 
of  Liberia.  In  1920  his  organization  of  1,000  Negro  orators, 
who  stumped  the  country  in  the  interest  of  his  project,  found 
no  support  among  the  masses.  The  Negro  had  decided  to  stay 
in  America. 

And  not  only  that,  he  had  decided  to  fight  for  his  rights  as 
a  citizen.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  had  named  him  a  cit- 
izen, the  Fifteenth  had  given  him  the  right  to  vote;  but  the 
freedom,  equality,  and  justice  guaranteed  him  under  the  law 
were  denied  him  in  actual  experience.  And  so  the  policies  of 
the  modern  Negro  newspaper  were  shaped.  Most  of  the  Negro 
newspapers  are  militant  in  tone ;  many  of  them  thrive  on  the 
race  question  and  could  not  exist  without  it. 

2.  THE  NEGRO  PRESS  IN  GEORGIA 

Tol  follow  the  course  of  Negro  newspapers  in  Georgia  is  like 
chasing  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  They  come  into  existence,  flicker 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  then  die  out  and  are  seen  no 
more.  In  the  course  of  this  study  the  writer  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  gone  into  a  town  where  there  was  reported  to  be 
a  paper,  only  to  discover  that  "it  wasn't  being  printed  now." 
Negro  newspapermen  themselves  know  little  about  the  other 
papers  in  the  state.  They  gather  local  news,  write  editorials 
for  their  own  papers,  and  print  such  material  as  they  select 
from  the  releases  of  the  several  Negro  news  agencies.  There  are 
no  get-together  meetings,  and  no  state  leagues  for  newspaper 
editors. 

However,  a  historical  survey  of  Negro  newspapers  in  Geor- 
gia lies  without  the  scope  of  this  study,  which  is  designed  large- 
ly to  present  the  Negro's  point  of  view  towards  some  social 
problems,  as  he  reveals  that  point  of  view  in  the  Negro  news- 
papers. But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  Negro  news- 
paper established  in  the  South  was  published  in  Augusta, 
Georgia.  The  Colored  American,  begun  in  October,  1865,  had 
no  political  battles  to  wage  and  "nothing  to  promote  but  the 
intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  its  constituents."  This 
paper  was  "received  with  great  favor  by  both  white  and  black 
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citizens  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the  people  of  Augusta  for 
its  good  and  timely  counsels  under  the  new  order  of  things." 
But  despite  this  good  start,  the  paper  lasted  but  six  months; 
and  then  its  assets  were  claimed  by  its  creditors.* 

One  of  the  first  attempts  in  the  country  to  start  a  Negro 
daily  was  made  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  where  the  Colunibus 
Messenger,  which  began  in  1882,  ran  as  a  daily  for  six  months 
before  the  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  strongest  of  the  early  Georgia  papers  was  the  Atlanta 
Independent.  Its  editor,  Benjamin  Jefferson  Davis,  a  man  of 
unusual  ability,  is  now  best  known  for  his  connection  with  the 
Republican  party ;  he  has  usually  been  a  delegate  from  Georgia 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention.  The  success  of  the 
Independent,  which  as  late  as  1932  reported  a  circulation  of 
27,000  copies  weekly,  was  due  in  part  to  its  support  by  the 
order  of  Odd  Fellows.  This  organization  was  also  under  the 
leadership  of  Davis  and  grew  to  a  membership  of  50,000.  As 
the  official  organ  for  the  Odd  Fellows  the  Independent  naturally 
flourished ;  but  that  it  was  closely  connected  with  Republican 
politics  and  was  discontinued  after  the  Democratic  landslide  in 
1932  would  seem  to  indicate  that  its  success  was  due  more  to 
partisan  politics  than  to  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows.  The  Inde- 
pendent is  not  being  published  at  the  present  time. 

Papers  Now  Being  Published 

The  oldest  paper  in  Georgia  which  is  still  being  published 
is  the  Savannah  Tribune,  established  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  in 
1875  by  John  H.  Deveaux.  The  Tribune  advertises  its  "forty- 
eight  years  of  continuous  public  service"  on  the  front  page, 
and  is  today  the  outstanding  Negro  weekly  in  the  state.  It  is 
conservative  in  tone  and  liberal  in  politics,  though  leaning  to- 
wards the  Republican  party.  Its  editor,  Sol  C.  Johnson,  is  an 
experienced  newspaper  man,  well  advanced  in  age,  dignified, 
sincere,  and  capable. 

The  Savannah  Journal  was  established  in  Savannah  in  1918, 
and  has  been  published  continuously  since  that  time.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  time  its  editor,  Jno.  F.  Andrews,  hasi  very 


*  Detweiler.  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 
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nearly  lost  Ms  eyesight  after  almost  sixty  years  of  newspaper 
work  in  the  state,  and  the  Journal  has  deteriorated. 

The  Augusta  Echo  is  advertised  as  the  "Official  Organ  for 
the  Good  Samaritans  and  Daughters  of  Samaria  in  the  State 
of  Georgia."  It  carries  little  news  other  than  local,  and  most 
of  that  is  related  to  the  activities  of  the  church.  Its  editor, 
Edw.  L.  Simmons,  has  a  limited  education  but  an  earnest  pur^ 
pose,  w^rites  occasional  verse  for  his  columns,  and  in  his  edi- 
torials  exhorts  his  readers  to  right  living. 

The  Rome  Enterprise  is  quite  similar  in  tone  and  content  to 
the  Augusta  Echo.  Its  editor,  A.  T.  Atwater,  keeps  clear  of 
race  questions  aside  from,  an  occasional  release  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  is  not 
active  in  political  affairs. 

The  Sunday  School  Worker,  published  weekly  in  Macon. 
Georgia,  since  1923,  has  for  its  motto:  "Save  the  Youth,  You 
Save  the  Race  and  Nation."  It  carries  as  filler  an  occasional 
news  item  of  local  or  national  interest,  but  is,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, a  church  paper.  Its  editor  and  founder  is  H.  S. 
Bynes,  Baptist  church  deacon,  Sunday  School  worker  and 
teacher,  and  leader  in  many  organizations  of  the  Baptist  church 
throughout  the  state.  The  Sunday  School  Worker  has  a  na- 
tional circulation  through  the  Baptist  church,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  a  newspaper. 

Of  the  papers  in  Georgia  there  is  one  which  is  quite  dis- 
tinctive. At  the  present  time  it  is  not  only  the  leading  Negro 
paper  in  the  state  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  outstanding  Negro 
newspapers  in  the  country.  The  Atlanta  World  was  founded 
in  1928  by  "William  Alexander  Scott  Jr.,  and  ran  for  two  years 
as  a  weekly.  In  1931  it  was  issued  as  a  semi-weeldy,  and  on 
March  13,  1932,  it  appeared  as  a  daily  and  has  been  published 
daily  since  that  time.  Across  the  front  page  is  the  statement: 
"Only  Negro  Daily  Newspaper  in  the  World;"  and  though  oc- 
casionally other  dailies  appear,  none  has  survived  for  longer 
than  a  few  months. 

The  Atlanta  World  is  the  leading  member  of  the  Scott  News- 
paper Syndicate,  which  in  1933  published  weekly  at  one  time 
fifty-three  different  Negro  newspapers  in  the  Atlanta   World 
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plant.  At  the  present  time  the  S.  N.  S.*  is  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing about  thirty  different  papers.  The  great  majority  of 
them  are  Southern,  but  there  are  several  papers  located  in  the 
North  which  belong  to  the  Syndicate.  For  that  reason  the 
name  has  recently  been  changed  from  ''Southern  Newspaper 
Syndicate"  to  "Scott  Newspaper  Syndicate." 

The  plan  is  simple.  An  agent  in  the  town  in  which  the  paper 
is  to  appear  selects  a  name  for  the  publication  and  sends  in 
local  news  and  advertising  copy.  He  also  secures  subscriptions 
and  handles  the  circulation.  The  Atlanta  office  is  equipped 
with  five  linotype  machines  and  a  large  flat  bed  press;  so  that 
there  is  little  delay  in  getting  a  paper  printed.  There  are 
editorial  and  technical  staffs  to  make  up  the  copy  and  supply 
news  of  national  and  state-wide  interest,  editorials,  feature 
articles,  comics,  and  whatever  else  may  be  needed  to  make  the 
paper  complete  and  interesting.  Through  its  connection  with 
the  leading  news  agencies  and  with  the  Negro  columnists,  the 
Syndicate  is  able  to  issue  a  well-edited  paper,  carrying  all  of 
the  features  of  the  best  Negro  newspapers,  as  well  as  purely 
local  news.    And  the  cost  is  low. 

At  the  present  time  the  leading  papers  in  the  Syndicate  are 
the  Atlanta  World,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  World,  and  the  Birm- 
ingham (Ala.)  World;  but  there  are  a  number  of  others  well 
established  in  a  number  of  Southern  states.  The  Atlanta  World 
is  now  issuing  a  national  edition  semi-weekly,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  daily  city  edition ;  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  this 
more  general  issue  toi  replace  the  smaller  papers  that  have  not 
proved  satisfactory.  In  Georgia  there  were  four  S.  N.  S. 
papers  published  all  or  most  of  the  year  1933.  These  were : 
Albany  Times,  Atlanta  World,  Brunswick  Herald,  and  Colum- 
hiis  World. 


*  The  Scott  Newspaper  Syndicate  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  S.  N.   S. 
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SUMMARY  OP  NEGRO  NEWSPAPERS  IN  GEORGIA  IN 

1933 

The  Atlanta  World,  210  Auburn  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  daily, 
edited  by  W.  A.  Scott  Jr.,*  begun  in  1928,  with  a  circulation$  of 
9,101  daily  and  11,800  Sunday. 

The  Echo,  917  Gwinnett  St.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  weekly,  edited 
by  Edw.  L.  Simmons,  begnn  in  1914,  with  a  circulation  of  1,900. 

The  Sunday  School  Worker,  971  Fort  Hill  St.,  Macon,  Ga., 
a  weekly,  edited  by  H.  S.  Bynes,  begun  in  1923. 

The  Enterprise,  5221/2  Broad  St.,  Rome,  Ga.,  a  weekly,  edited 
by  A.  T.  Atwater,  begun  in  1903. 

'The  Savannah  Journal,  5091/2  W.  Broad  St.,  Savannah,  Ga., 
a  weekly,  edited  by  Jno.  F.  Andrews,  begun  in  1918,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  1,150. 

The  Savannah  Tribune,  1009  W.  Broad  St.,  Savannah,  Ga., 
a  weekly,  edited  by  Sol  C.  Johnson,  begun  in  1875,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  4,500. 

Other  S.  N.  S.  papers  are:  The  Albany  Times,  Albany,  Ga., 
The  Brunswick  Herald,  Brunswick,  Ga.,  The  Columbns  World, 
Columbus,  Ga. 

3.  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  NEGRO  PAPERS 

a)  Policies 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  militant  attitude 
of  most  Negro  newspapers.  They  have  taken  a  stand  against 
certain  conditions  which  they  think  ought  to  be  remedied,  and 
their  position  is  made  quite  clear  in  editorial  comments  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  news  stories  are  written.  A  great  deal 
of  the  news  is  really  not  news  at  all,  but  propaganda. 

A  study  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Negro  newspapers  in  the 
North  may  afford  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  Negro 
press.  The  Chicago  Defender  should  not  be  taken  as  a  typical 
Negro  newspaper,  for  it  is  more  sensational  and  more  militant 
than  the  majority ;  and  yet  it  does  represent  an  attittude  com- 
mon to  all  Negro  papers,  even  though  this  attitude  may  not 
usually  be  so  openly  expressed.  Too,  the  Chicago  Defender 
is  the  largest  of  all  Negro  paper si  in  circulation.     At  one  time 


•  W.  A.  Scott  Jr.  has  died  since  this  study  -was  made.  His  brother  is  in 
charge  of  the  S.  N.  S.  business  affairs,  and  he  told  the  writer  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  the  organization  due  to  the  death  of  its  founder. 

t  The  Atlanta  World  is  the  only  paper  in  the  state  which  is  a  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation.  The  figures  for  the  other  papers  were  given  the 
writer  by  their  editors. 
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il  had  a  circulation  of  250,000  Aveekly  and  boasted  that  it  waa 
lead  by  more  than  a  million  readers.  At  the  present  time  it 
has  a  circulation  of  more  than  100,000  and  goes  into  every 
section  of  the  United  States  and  into  many  foreign  countries. 
"What  kind  of  newspaper  is  it  that  has  made  such  an  appeal 
to  Negro  readers? 

Robert  S.  Abbott,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  De^ 
fender,  says  that  he  founded  his  paper  upon  the  theory  that  his 
people  "would  support  anyone  who  takes  the  lead  in  our  fight 
for  complete  equality  and  justice.  I  believe  today  as  I  have 
always  believed  that  a  Negro  newspaper  can  survive  only  so 
long  as  it  adheres  to  this  policy.'"  On  the  editorial  page  there 
is  a  black  block  four  or  five  inches  in  length  in  which  is  printed 
in  large  white  letters: 

AMERICAN  RACE  PREJUDICE  MUST  BE  DESTROYED 

—Robert  S.   Abbott. 

And  just  below,  the  platform  continues: 

2.  The  opening  up  of  all  trades  and  trade  unions  to  blacks 
as  well  as  whites. 

3.  Representation  in  the  president's  cabinet. 

4.  Engineers  and  firemen  on  all  American  railroads  and 
government  controlled  industries. 

5.  Representation  in  all  departments  of  the  police  force 
over  the  entire  United  States. 

6.  Government  schools  open  to  all  American  citizens  in 
preference  to  foreigners. 

7.  Conductors    on    all   railroads   throughout   the    United 
States. 

8.  Motormen   and   conductors  on   surface,   elevated,   and 
motor-bus  lines  throughout  America. 

9.  Federal  legislation  to  abolish  lynching. 

10.    Full  enfranchisement  of  all  American  citizens.® 

And  that  the  Defender  is  standing  squarely  on  this  platform, 
ready  not  only  to  defend  Negro  rights  but  to  fight  for  those 
which  have  not  been  granted  him,  is  obvious  to  a  reader  of  its 
pages.  This  is,  of  course,  propaganda ;  and  it  is  frankly  ad- 
mitted to  be  such  by  the  editor.  Dewey  Roscoe  Jones,  editorial 
commentator  of  the  Chicago  Defender,  says:  "Robert  S.  Ab- 


6  Jones.   Dewpy  Roscop,   "Rffopf  of  tho  Nogro  Press  on  Race  Relntnonship   in 
the    South."    Mnster's    thesis.    Coliinibin    University,    New    Yorlv,    1932,    p.    3. 
^  .Tones,   op.  cit.,  p.   34. 
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bott  of  the  Chicago  Defender  told  this  writer  that  he  built  his 
paper  to  its  powerful  position  through  propaganda  against  the 
South,  and  that  such  a  policy  would  continue  as  long  as  he 
had  control  of  it.  'I  tell  the  truth  if  I  can  get  it,  and  if  it 
suits  my  purpose,'  he  said;  'but  if  I  can't  get  the  facts,  I  read 
between  the  lines  and  tell  what  I  know  to  be  facts,  even  though 
the  reports  say  different.'  "' 

In  the  South  the  leading  Negro  weekly  is  the  Afro-American, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  which  had  a  circulation  in  1931  of  55,571. 
In  recent  years  the  Afro-American  has  inclined  slightly  to- 
wards Communism,  but  a  paper  with  forty  years  of  history 
behind  it  and  a  wide  influence  at  the  present  time  is  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Its  platform,  as  set  forth  on  the  editorial  page, 
is  as  follows : 

1.  Colored  policemen,  policewomen,  and  firemen. 

2.  Colored  representatives  on  city,  county,  and  state  boards 
of  education. 

3.  Equal  salaries  for  equal  work  for  school  teachers,  with- 
out  regard  to  color  or  sex. 

4.  Colored  members  of  boards  of  state  institutions  where 
inmates  are  colored. 

5.  The  organization  of  labor  unions  among  all  groups  of 
colored  workers. 

6.  A  university  and  agricultural  college  for  colored  peo- 
ple, supported  by  the  state. 

7.  Closer  co-operation  between  farmers  of  the  state  and 
federal  farm  agents.^ 

These  platforms  are  common  to  Negro  newspapers,  and  al- 
though many  Negro  newspapers  set  out  no  definite  policies  on 
the  editorial  page,  it  can  readily  be  seen  by  even  a  casual  reader 
that  they  are  working  to  destroy  all  race  prejudice  in  America. 

b)  Source  of  News 

Individual  Negro  papers  may  well  discover  for  themselves 
that  "Mrs.  Jones  has  given  birth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  a  son 
named  Thomas  Jefferson,"  but  it  is  to  news  agencies  that  they 
must  all  turn  for  information  as  to  what  is  taking  place  out- 
side their  own  communities.  The  leading  news  agencies  are : 
Associated  Negro  Press,  3423  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


7  Jones,  op.,  cit.,  p.  34. 

8  A  fro- American,  193-^ 
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Capitol  News  Service,  10th  &  U  Sts.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Premier  News  Service,  2260  6th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Press  Service  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  69  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Crusader  News  Service,  799  Broadway,  New^  York. 

The  Associated  Negro  Press  sends  out  weekly  two  mimeo- 
graphed releases,  sufficient  to  provide  materials  for  an  average 
24-page  paper.  Its  news  stories  are  usually  well-written,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  more  objective  than  the  usual  run  of  news 
in  Negro  papers.  Claude  A.  Barnett,  the  founder  and  manager 
of  A.  N.  P.  writes:  "The  Associated  Negro  Press  was  formed 
in  March,  1919.  It  is  a  co-operative  news-gathering  and  dis- 
tributing organization,  in  which  the  newspapers  hold  member- 
ship. The  news  is  assembled  in  Chicago,  the  home  office,  and 
then  distributed  to  the  112  member  papers.  We  serve  two  white 
papers,  both  located  in  the  South. 

"The  basis  of  the  news-gathering  is  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment, in  which  each  paper  is  pledged  to  send  the  important 
news  of  its  community  to  the  home  office  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  members.  This  is  supplemented  by  the  work  of  our  Chi- 
cago staff,  consisting  of  five  people  and  a  dozen  paid  correspond- 
ents with  headquarters  in  the  important  centers  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington.  New  Orleans, 
Charlotte,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Boston,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Louisville.  These  latter  are  part-time  workers, 
but  they  cover  the  activities  of  their  respective  cities."® 

In  Georgia  there  are  two  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.,  the  At- 
lanta World  and  the  Savannah  Journal. 

The  two  news  agencies  in  Washington  are  concerned  largely 
with  political  and  social  events  in  the  nation's  capitol.  Negro 
papers  give  considerable  space  to  society  notes,  and  the  social 
activities  of  Washington's  colored  elite  are  of  much  interest  to 
readers. 

In  Georgia  the  last  two  agencies  named  provide  most  of  the 
outside  news,  possibly  because  it  costs  less,  although  the  A.  N.  P. 
releases  are  being  used  more  and  more  in  the  Atlanta  World. 


9  Flominp.    Goorge    Jamos.    "\    Survey    of    Nopro    Newspapers    in    the    United 
States,"  tliesis.  University  of  Wisconsin,  1931. 
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The  Crusader  releases  are,  as  one  editor  in  the  state  put  it, 
"a  little  too  radical  for  our  people."  Two  editors  told  the 
writer  that  they  paid  nothing  for  the  material  sent  them  by 
the  Crusader  News  Service  and  printed  none  of  it,  as  they  con- 
sidered it  propaganda  for  Communism.  But  the  material  sent 
out  by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  is  widely  used  in  this  state.  As  this 
organization  is  discussed  in  considerable  detail  further  in  this 
paper,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  of  it  other  than  to  say 
that  its  press  service  is  really  not  a  "news"  agency  at  all,  but 
a  "propaganda"  agency. 

e)  Circulation  and  Influence 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  reliable  information  as 
to  the  circulation  of  Negro  newspapers,  and  at  the  present 
time  most  tigures  are  quite  unreliable.  However,  since  1930 
such  papers  as  the  Kansas  City  Call,  the  New  York  Amsterdam 
News,  the  Baltimore  Afro-American,  the  Norfolk  Jonrnal  and 
Guide,  the  Philadelphia  Tribune,  the  Dallas  Express,  the  At- 
lanta World,  and  a  number  of  others  have  been  admitted  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation.  The  great  majority  of  Negro 
papers  still  have  no  audit  of  circulation,  and  figures  are  fre- 
■  luently  padded. 

The  task  of  estimating  circulation  of  Negro  papers  is  made 
even  more  difficult  by  the  unstable  nature  of  many  of  the 
smaller  papers.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between  250  and 
400  weekly  Negro  papers  in  the  United  States.  Of  their  cir- 
culation Young  says :  ' '  The  150  Negro  newspapers  have  an  ag- 
gregate circulation  of  more  than  600,000.  Counting  five  read- 
ers to  a  copy,  three  million  people  read  and  are  influenced  by 
the  Negro  press  each  week.  Besides  the  150  news  weeklies, 
there  are  twenty  strictly  religious  periodicals,  maintained  by  the 
several  denominational  groups  from  the  Baptist  to  the  Roman 
Catholics;  thirty-five  college  papers  and  magazines;  scores  of 
high  school  news  organs;  sixteen  trade  journals;  and  thirteen 
fraternal  magazines.  "^°  Elliott  says  that  there  are  over  400 
Negro  periodicals  of  one  kind  or  another,  over  half  of  which 
are  published  in  the  Southern  states,  and  that  their  combined 


10  Young,  P.  B.  Sr.,  "The  Negro  Press,"  reprint  from  the  Southern  Work- 
man for  distrihntion  bv  the  Executive  Committees  of  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina Commissions  on  Interracial  Co-operation,  Richmond  and  Chapel  Hill. 
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circulation  is  900,000.  She  further  says  that  a  study  by  the 
National  Negro  Business  League,  through  a  questionnaire,  in^ 
dicates  that  "race  newspapers  are  read  by  96  out  of  100 
Negroes. ' '" 

In  Georgia,  as  has  already  been  shown,  there  is  a  circulation 
of  well  over  20,000  for  papers  published  in  the  state.  As  an 
indication  of  the  circulation  in  this  state  of  outside  papers, 
the  following  figures,  which  were  furnished  by  the  editors  of  the 
papers  named,  were  secured.  These  four  papers  are  probably 
the  most  widely  read  out-of-state  papers  in  Georgia. 

Circulation  in  Georgia  in  1933 

Pittshurgh  Courier   (estimated) 5,650 

Baltimore  Afro- American   (estimated)    9,500 

Chicago  Defender  (estimated) 5,000 

Norfolk  Journal  and  Guide  (ABC  audit) 350 

So  much  for  figures.  They  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Even 
if  the  circulation  is  as  large  as  \t  has  been  reported,  and  there 
are  as  many  as  three  million  Negroes  who  look  at  the  news- 
papers of  the  race — and  anyone  who  has  come  in  contact  with 
the  Negroes  of  the  South  is  inclined  to  doubt  this,  there  is 
still  to  be  considered  the  influence  of  these  papers  on  readers. 
If  Negro  college  students  follow  the  example  of  white  college 
students  in  reading  nothing  except  athletic  news  and  the  comics, 
and  Negro  women  are  as  little  concerned  with  "all  those  things 
about  politics  and  business"  as  white  women  are,  and  Negro 
men  forget  what  they  read  as  quickly  as  white  men  do,  then 
to  suppose  that  the  mere  thumbing  of  the  pages  of  Negro  papers 
has  any  great  influence  on  the  mass  of  Negroes  is  not  reason- 
able. No  doubt  there  are  individuals  who  are  stirred  to  action 
by  what  they  read;  but  they  are  not  many. 

And  the  effect  on  white  people  is  almost  negligible,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  few  white  people  read  Negro  papers. 
Here  and  there  some  white  person  may  subscribe  to  a  Negro 
newspaper,  but  most  white  people  have  never  seen  one.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  there  often  appears  in  the  writing  of  Negroes 
a  note  of  despair.     How  can  the  Negro  make  known  his  com- 

11  Elliott,  Melissa  Mae,  "News  In  the  Negro  Press,"  Master's  thesis,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  1931,  p.  32. 
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plaints !  These,  he  says  in  his  papers,  are  the  things  that  we 
object  to ;  these  are  the  conditions  that  we  think  ought  not  to 
exist.    But  the  white  man  hears  none  of  this. 

Negro  writers  may  feel  reasonably  certain  that  what  they 
say  will  not  be  read  by  white  people,  certainly  not  by  those 
who  would  be  most  likely  to  take  exception  to  what  is  said. 
There  is  a  danger  in  that.  It  is  a  case  of  nursing  a  grievance 
until  it  grows  beyond  all  bounds.  The  Negro  protests  against 
unfair  treatment,  unjust  discrimination,  as  he  sees  it.  His 
protest  does  not  reach  him  whom  he  considers  to  be  his  op- 
pressor, and  there  is  no  reaction  to  his  complaint.  He  is  en- 
couraged to  become  even  extravagant  in  his  demands — as  well 
wish  for  two  horses  as  for  one,  since  he  is  just  wishing.  He 
does  not  have  to  compromise,  for  he  is  dealing  only  with  his 
own  fancy. 

Surely  if  there  is  to  be  a  better  relation  between  the  white 
and  black  races  here  in  America,  the  white  man  must  hear 
what  the  Negro  writer  is  saying  in  his  newspapers. 
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WHAT  THE  NEGRO  SAYS 

Foreword 

In  presenting  the  attitude  of  the  Negro  towards  certain  social 
problems,  as  that  attitude  was  expressed  in  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Georgia  in  1933,  the  writer  has  been  very  careful  to 
refrain  from  expressing  his  own  views.  Obviously  the  paper 
would  not  be  readable  were  every  statement  prefaced  with  such 
phrases  as  "The  Negro  Press  says,"  "According  to  the  Negro 
Press,"  etc.  And  so  the  writer  has  taken  in  his  own  writing 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Negro  press,  and  wishes  here  to  make 
the  general  statement  that  nothing  appears  in  the  following 
pages  that  did  not  come  from  the  Negro  newspapers  which  fur- 
nished the  material  for  this  study.  If  it  appears  at  times  that 
he  is  defending  the  Negro,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  de- 
fense is  not  his  own  but  rather  that  of  the  Negro  press. 

All  issues  of  the  Atlanta  World,  the  Savannah  Tribune,  and 
the  Savannah  Journal  published  in  1933  were  carefullj^  read 
for  material  pertinent  to  the  topics  herein  discussed.  The  other 
Negro  papers  in  Georgia  were  found  to  be  either  church  organs 
or  local  news  sheets,  and  consequently  of  no  value  in  this  study. 
Negro  newspapers  have  the  same  features  which  are  found  in 
white  newspapers.  News  stories  carry  an  account  of  all  Negro 
activities  of  general  interest:  there  are  editorials,  feature  ar- 
ticles, and  syndicated  columns,  so  that  a  Negro  newspaper  repre- 
sents not  merely  the  expression  of  the  editors  but  also  that  of 
hundreds  of  Negro  writers  and  speakers.  A  daily  paper  such 
as  the  Atlanta  World  provides  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  vast 
amount  of  material  for  a  study  of  this  kind. 

There  are  doubtless  some  mistakes  in  fact  in  these  pages,  as 
there  are  many  instances  of  loose  thinking ;  but  for  these  the 
papers  quoted  are  responsible.  The  writer  could  not  possibly 
investigate  every  news  story  referred  to.  His  one  purpose  has 
been  to  reveal  what  the  Negro  saj^s,  without  comment  or  criticism 
of  his  own. 
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RACE  CONSCIOUSNESS 

1.  The  Rise  of  Race  Consciousness 

"I  am  the  American  Negro.  I  am  a  man  apart.  In  me  flows 
the  blood  of  many  African  tribes — tribes  that  were  mortal 
enemies  in  the  deep,  green  jungles  of  the  great  Dark  Continent. 
In  me  flows  the  blood  of  Caucasian  Europe,  of  the  Indians  of 
America ;  my  slave  women  were  tempting  to  their  white  masters, 
my  men  came  to  the  New  World  with  Cortez.  I,  the  American 
Negro,  am  a  rainbow  race,  a  kaleidoscope  breed  peculiar  only 
to  this  land. 

''I  do  not  value  my  African  ancestry  because  my  white  folks 
tell  me  black  Africa  has  contributed  nothing  to  civilization. 
My  historians  speak  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient  empires  of 
Mandingo.  Benin,  Yoruba;  of  old  Timbuctoo,  Kano,  Zimbabaw, 
Zegzeg;  of  the  great  king  Abuacde  Izchia.  But  I  will  not  be- 
lieve, for  no  white  tongue  has  said  these  things,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  true  .  .  . 

"I  cry — yet  I  will  not  remedy  those  conditions  which  bring 
tears  to  my  eye.  I  will  not  support  my  associations  and  men 
who  fight  for  my  betterment.  I  will  not  spend  my  money  col- 
lectively in  an  effort  to  fight,  through  the  courts,  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  my  body  or  illegal  laws  denying  me  the  rights 
guaranteed  me  by  the  constitution  of  my  country.  I  will  not 
pool  my  resources  and  found  business  institutions  to  give  em- 
ployment to  my  people,  nor  will  I  give  whole-hearted  support 
to  enterprises  run  by  men  and  women  of  my  race.  If  I  am 
lynched  or  shot  or  raped,  I  will  speak  in  low  whispers  to  others 
of  my  race — more  than  that  I  will  not  do. 

"I  am  afraid  to  protect  myself  against  anything  white.  I 
grin,  I  dance,  I  sing.  I  am  the  minstrel  man  for  white  America. 
I  send  my  young  to  college  and  then  I  let  them  go  forth  as 
graduates  into  hotels  as  waiters  and  bellhops,  into  railway 
stations  as  redcaps,  because  I  have  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
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teach  or  sell  insurance.  I  am  a  hodge-podge  of  paradox,  a 
crazy  collection  of  inconsistencies. 

"I  am  the  American  Negro.     There  is  no  other  like  me."^ 

And  thus  the  voice  of  the  new  Negro  calls  attention  to  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  race.  The  Negro  is  becoming  aware  of 
his  identity  with  a  race  that  has  some  claims  to  greatness. 
Artists  such  as  Roland  Hayes,  Clarence  Muse,  Paul  Robeson, 
and  many  others  remind  him  that  members  of  his  race  have 
achieved  fame.  His  singers  appear  before  kings,  and  at  least 
one  play  of  his  people  and  by  his  people,  "Green  Pastures," 
was  a  great  success.  Eddie  Tolan  and  Ralph  Metcalfe  set 
world  records  in  track  meets,  and  an  all-Negro  basketball  team 
has  claimed  the  championship  of  the  world. 

The  Negro  is  encouraged  by  these  accomplishments  of  his 
kind,  both  to  develop  himself  along  the  lines  of  the  white 
man's  culture  and  more  especially  to  have  faith  in  his  own 
racial  characteristics.  'Carter  Woodson,  scholarly  doctor  of 
philosophy,  is  now  editing  a  journal  of  Negro  history,  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  presentation  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Negro  race.  Throughout  the  country,  in  Negro  schools 
and  colleges,  Negro  youth  is  becoming  familiar  with  the  lives 
and  works  of  their  own  great.  Clubs  are  being  organized  to 
make  the  Negro  boy  and  girl  more  race-consciouss  and  to 
awaken  a  spirit  of  appreciation  for  what  the  Negro  has  ac- 
complished in  the  fine  arts,  literature,  and  science. 

"The  time  has  come,"  says  the  Negro  World  (New  York), 
"for  the  Negro  to  forget  and  cast  behind  him  his  hero  worship 
and  adoration  of  other  races,  and  to  start  out  immediately  to 
create  and  emulate  heroes  of  his  own.  We  must  canonize  our 
own  saints,  create  our  own  martyrs,  and  elevate  to  positions 
of  fame  and  honor  black  men  and  women  who  have  made 
their  distinct  contributions  to  our  racial  history."^ 

2.  Names  and  Titles. 

The  Negro  feels  that  too  much  has  been  said  about  the 
"nigger"  and  not  enough  about  the  Negro.  "It  is  strange  that 
even  to  this  day  those  who  assume  to  know  the  Negro  will  cite 


iDnvia,  Frank  Marshall,  in  the  Atlnnfn  World,  Spptember  9.  1933. 
2  Work,  Monroe  N.,  iitgro  Year  Book  (Tuskegee,  1931),  p.  16. 
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as  their  authority  the  impersonations  of  Br'er  Rabbit  and  the 
jingles  of  Brother  Dickey,  attuned  to  the  rhythm  of  the  Old 
South."" 

''There  is  an  increasing  sentiment  against  the  daily  vapor- 
ings  over  the  radio  of  the  team  known  as  Amos  and  Andy. 
At  its  incipience  the  feature  was  tolerated  without  protest,  but 
later  a  protest  has  become  manifest.  In  thousands  of  homes 
with  a  radio,  there  is  a  tuning  off  whenever  this  feature  is  an- 
nounced. This  is  done  with  any  feature  using  reflective  racial 
terms  such  as  'niggers,'  'darkies,'  etc.  Not  only  is  there  a 
tuning  off,  but  voluble  protests  are  made  to  stations  and  pro- 
ducers.  This  should  be  done  in  every  instance  and  by  an  in- 
creasing number  of  protestants.  The  supposed  racial  characters 
assumed)  by  the  two  comedians,  ridiculing  the  race,  are  now  be- 
ing taken  more  seriously,  as  shown  by  the  action  of  Samuel 
Hamilton  of  the  Harlem  section  of  New  York,  who  has  instituted 
proceedings  to  enjoin  the  performers  from  continuing  'to  hold 
the  plaintiffs  up  to  ridicule,  scorn,  humiliation,  and  degrada- 
tion'."^ 

' '  The  Negro  feels  that  their  sense  of  the  niceties  of  life  should 
cause  the  average  white  person  to  refrain  from  using  reflective 
terms  or  words  about  a  class  of  people.  These  thoughtless  per- 
sons take  delight  in  referring  to  colored  people  as  'niggers.' 
Some  claim  that  in  using  the  word  '  darkey '  it  is  done  in  a  more 
patronizing  spirit,  but  they  should  know  that  it  is  as  offensive 
to  colored  people  as  other  opprobrious  terms.  It  is  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  several  courts  of  the  South  to  have  colored 
witnesses  or  defendants  referred  to  in  this  insulting  manner 
and  upheld  by  those  who  should  see  that  the  feeling  of  the 
humblest  is  protected.  In  the  trial  of  Herndon  in  Atlanta, 
"nigger,'  'darkey,'  etc.,  were  used  overtime.  To  the  credit  of 
the  colored  lawyers  for  the  defense,  the  court's  attention  was 
called  to  it,  with  a  direct  ruling  that  it  must  be  discontinued. '  '^ 

Recently  the  Literary  Digest  offered  with  subscriptions  a 
Funk  &  "Wagnalls  comprehensive  standard  dictionary,  which 
defined  on  page  405  the  word  "nigger"  as  a  "negro.",  "The 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 


&  Atlanta   World.  September  1,   1933. 

•*  Editorial,  the  Savannah  Tribune,  March  2,   1933. 

0  Ibid.,  January  19,  1933. 
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has  written  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  managing  editor  of  the 
new  Funk  &  Wagnalls  standard  dictionary,  asking  that  the 
word  be  deleted,  because  it  is  not  a  recognized  part  of  the 
English  language  and  because  such  a  label  is  an  insult  to  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens.'" 

The  Negro  press  protested  vigorously  against  the  use  of  the 
term  "nigger"  in  the  picture  "The  Emperor  Jones,"  in  which 
Paul  Robeson  takes  a  leading  part,  -vvith  the  result  that  the 
word,  which  occurs  thirty-three  times,  will  be  eliminated  from 
all  the  new  rolls  of  the  film,  according  to  Mr.  Krimsky,  one  of 
the  producers.^ 

Kelly  Miller,  outstanding  Negro  columnist,  uses  the  terms 
"Negro,"  "colored  man,"  and  "Afro- American"  inter-change- 
ably,  and  this  practice  is  common  among  Negro  writers.  Oc- 
casionally Afro-American  is  shortened  to  "  Af ramerican. " 
Some  newspapers,  noticeably  the  Chicago  Defender,  speak  of 
the  Negro  as  a  "Race  member,"  but  this  term  is  not  common. 
Titles  of  respect  are  not  usually  accorded  Negroes  in  the  South. 
"No  matter  how  distinguished  a  Negro  may  be,  a  white  man 
feels  entitled  to  call  him  by  his  first  name,  or  by  some  pompous 
title.  Negro  women  are  never  recognized  as  wives,  nor  are 
maidens  respected  as  misses  .  .  .  The  most  despicable  white 
character  is  a  human  being  and  is  granted  the  respect  accorded 
by  civilized  people  in  daily  intercourse,"^  but  Negroes  have 
been  "Sam"  and  "Mary"  so  long  that  many  white  people 
refuse  to  accord  them  the  titles  wiiich  they  use  with  members 
of  their  own  race. 

Negro  writers  always  capitalize  the  word  "Negro,"  and  the 
Negro  press  is  quick  to  point  out  the  failure  or  the  refusal  of 
others  to  do  so.  ]\Iost  of  the  large  white  dailies  in  Georgia  still 
spell  "Negro"  vdih  a  small  "n,"  though  some  prominent 
papers  in  this  state  use  the  capital  letter. 


^  Savannanh   Journal,  .Tuly   5,   1933. 

TC.  N.   S.»  Savannah  Journal,  October  11,  1933. 

8  A.  N.  P„t  Ibid.,  September  20,  1933. 

•  Capitol  News  Service. 

t  Associated  Nero  Press. 
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3.  Race  Inferiority. 

The  Negro  recognizes  a  difference  between  himself  and  the 
white  man,  a  difference  in  pigmentation  of  the  skin  and  in 
cultural  background.  The  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  white 
man  of  an  inherent  superiority  is  beginning  to  irk  him.  "Prior 
to  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  any  black  man  was  con- 
sidered in  the  South  to  be  just  so  much  animated  property. 
Every  Negro  was  considered  a  member  of  the  slave  class,  the 
lowest  strata  in  Dixie  or  any  society  where  this  institution 
existed.  This  was  only  natural ;  a  race  which  was  sold  like 
cattle  or  horses  could  not  be  accepted  as  the  equal  of  persons 
who,  in  spite  of  poverty,  still  were  able  to  call  their  lives  their 
own  and  were  not  forced  to  heed  the  call  of  a  master.  This 
contempt  would  have  existed  towards  the  Chinese,  the  Amerin- 
dian or  any  race  whose  members  occupied  a  similar  status. 

"Emancipation  and  the  granting  of  the  full  rights  of  an 
American  citizen  could  not  change  the  classification  of  the 
Negro.  You  cannot  legislate  a  set  idea  out  of  the  minds  of 
people.  For  two  centuries  the  South  saw  the  black  folk  only 
as  slaves,  the  lowest  class  of  humanity."^ 

And  it  is  but  natural  that  under  such  conditions  the  Negro 
should  develop  a  feeling  of  inferiority  to  the  whites.  Paul 
Robeson  believes  that  the  Negro  still  suffers  from  an  inferiority 
complex. 

"Because  of  this  complex,"  says  Robeson,  "he  imitates  the 
culture  among  which  he  is  placed,  rather  than  retreat  to  his 
own  traditions.  AVhereas  the  Negro  is  naturally  an  Eastern 
product,  by  the  imitation  of  the  American  culture  by  American 
Negro,  English  by  the  English  Negro,  and  likewise  the  French, 
he  is  wholly  artificial."  Robeson  finds  Russian,  Hebrew,  Chi- 
nese, and  Hindu  primitive  songs  quite  similar  to  the  Negro 
folk  songs.^°  He  feels  that  to  assume  that  the  Negro  is  inferior 
because  his  culture  is  different  is  absurd. 

Even  those  who  infer  from  Bible  passages  that  the  Negro 
was  created  by  God  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of 
water  are  told  by  Dr.  Willis  J.  King,  president  of  the  Gam- 
mon Theological  Seminary,  that  this  might  have  been  written 
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into  the  scriptures  by  a  prejudiced  Jewish  historian  to  attempt 
to  whitewash  the  Jews'  enslavement  of  the  Canaanites/^  In 
reply  to  an  editorial  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  setting  the 
Negro  apart  on  account  of  his  racial  characteristics  comes  a 
challenge  "to  take  a  copy  of  these  'racial  characteristics'  in  one 
hand  and  then  go  out  upon  the  street  and  accurately  differen- 
tiate between  all  of  those  legally  classed  as  Negroes  and  those 
knoAvn  as  whites.  "^^ 

"Shades  of  Nordic  Superiority!  Investigators  of  racial  dif- 
ferences (white,  in  most  cases)  have  always  harped  on  the  fact 
that  Negroes  had  a  low  intelligence,  because  they  made  low 
scores  in  intelligence  tests.  But  Thomas  E.  Davis  of  Fisk 
University  has  been  making  an  investigation  of  his  own.  He 
merely  looked  up  the  results  of  intelligence  tests  given  to  white 
and  Negro  college  students  in  the  South.  The  test,  the  Thur- 
stone  Psychological  Examination,  is  given  annually  in  several 
hundred  colleges  to  the  freshman  class.  Several  Negro  colleges 
are  included.  For  1929  the  figures,  according  to  Davis,  are  as 
follows  :^' 

Score 
Fisk  University 103 

The  University  of  Georgia 99 

University  of  South  Carolina 97 

University  of  Alabama   (1930) 95 

From  1874  to  1930  there  were  elected  to  the  honorary  schol- 
astic society  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  116  Negroes;  and  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  which  is  the  highest  earned  degree 
conferred  by  educational  institutions,  has  been  conferred  by 
American  and  foreign  universities,  from  1876  to  1930,  upon 
53  Negroes." 

"Any  one  who  believes  that  God  has  made  us  inferior  is  an 
infidel  and  should  cease  to  call  himself  Christian,"  says  Carter 
Woodson.^^ 


15  Woodson,  Carter,  Atlnnta  World,  January  12,   1933. 
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4.  Opportunity  for  Race. 

And  with  tlie  growth  o£  pride  in  his  race  and  confidence  in 
himself,  the  Negro  sees  a  new  opportunity.  He  must  act  with 
other  members  of  his  race  for  the  common  good.  Working 
alone  in  competition  with  whites,  he  meets  with  discrimination 
and  eventually  with  defeat;  but  joined  with  twelve  millions 
of  his  kind,  his  power  in  business,  in  politics,  in  social  re- 
organization is  tremendous.  As  Dr.  R.  R.  Moton,  head  of 
Tuskegee   Institute,   said  in   an   address   at   Durham,   N,    C. : 

"We  are  all  aware  of  the  economic  power  we  would  have  if 
there  were  more  trade  and  commercial  enterprises  among  us. 
The  gap  between  our  professional  group  and  our  laboring, 
domestic,  and  agricultural  groups  is  entirely  too  wide.  It  can 
be  bridged  only  by  a  strong  middle-class  group.  The  proper 
public  attitude  towards  Negro-owned  enterprises  will  so  in- 
crease the  volume  of  their  business  that  they  will  be  able  to 
increase  their  operating  staffs,  recruiting  young  men  and  women 
from  among  the  unemployed  or  mis-employed  graduates  of  our 
schools.  These  young  people  would  draw  to  the  enterprises  in 
which  they  labor  increasing  public  support,  because  of  the  in- 
telligent service  they  can  render."^® 

"It  is  indeed  a  bit  strange  to  note  in  this  era  of  business 
decline  how  Negro  business  has  held  its  own.  Failures  are 
common  in  times  like  these,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  chagrin 
on  the  part  of  those  going  bankrupt,  because  of  the  great 
volume  of  failures  tangent  to  the  depression  .  .  .  With  his 
many  handicaps  and  limited  sphere  of  operation,  the  Negro 
has  wrought  well.  He  has  come  through  the  whipping  of  the 
flame  with  flying  colors.  The  eyes  of  the  world  were  upon 
him,  and  many  thought  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  weather 
the  tide.  A  new  day  should  dawn  in  Negro  business.  All  this 
should  give  emphasis  to  his  business  enterprise  and  potential- 
ity. Young  men  have  been  aroused  to  the  pitch  of  entering 
business  instead  of  flooding  already  crowded  professions."" 

Already  "according  to  an  estimate  of  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  Negroes  in  the  United  States  own  750,000  "homeiiS 
valued  at  over  $1,125,000,  and  they  pay  annually  $3,500,000 
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for  the  support  of  their  educational  institutions  (besides  what 
they  pay  in  taxes).  There  are  70,000  little  business  cnter- 
l)rises  of  all  kinds  conducted  by  Negroes,'"®  wdth  grocery  stores 
leading  in  number,  and  barber  shops,  tailoring  establishments, 
restaurants,  and  service  and  mechanical  industries  following 
in  the  order  named.  It  was  not  until  after  1890  that  success^ 
ful  Negro  banks  were  established,  but  by  1932  there  were  51 
Negro  banks  in  operation,  capitalized  at  about  $3,000,000  with 
resources  of  about  $20,000,000.  The  volume  of  their  annual 
business  amounts  to  about  $75,000,000.  At  the  1930  meeting  of 
the  National  Negro  Insurance  Association  it  was  reported  that 
the  21  companies  in  the  Association  had  a  total  insurance  in 
force  of  $260,174,467,  of  which  $169,976,107  was  industrial  life 
and  $90,198,360  was  ordinary  life.  The  total  assets  of  these 
companies  were  $18,445,798."  In  1932  there  w^as  paid  in  to 
the  twenty  largest  insurance  companies  owned  and  controlled 
by  Negroes  the  sum  of  $9,685,564.02,  and  of  course  Negro  com- 
panies get  only  a  part  of  the  Negro  insurance  business.^" 

"The  importance  of  the  Negro  markets  in  the  United  States 
is  indicated  by  the  following  estimate  by  the  National  Negro 
Business  League  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  Negroes  for 
the  standard  commodities: 

''Groceries    $2,200,000,000 

Clothes   1,400,000,000 

Shoes     550,000,000 

"The  volume  of  Negro  trade  in  a  group  of  cities  surveyed 
hy  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table  in  which  the  population  percentages  have  been 
inserted : 
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City 

Sale   to 
Negroes 

Negro  Percent- 
ages   of   City's 
Population 

Percentage  of 

Purchases 

Made  by 

Negroes 

Atlanta.. 

Baltimore , 

Birmingham 

Houston - 

Jacksonville 

Mobile - 

New  Orleans . 

Norfolk  

Richmond 

St.  Louis 

Pittsburgh 

$  7,846,800 
18,000,000 
16,000,000 

5,646,000 

6,546,000 
4,273,000 
12,134,000 
14,000,000 

9,800,000 
10,500,000 

8,000,000 

42 
18 
38 
24 
45 
36 
31 
61 
29 
9 
3 

21 
12 
12 
19 
38 
33 
21 
23 
27 
5 

4"21 

These  estimates  reveal  the  importance  of  the  Negro  market 
at  the  present  time  and  suggest  its  potential  growth.  If  Negroes 
had  the  race  loyalty  of  some  other  groups,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  Negro  business  enterprises  would  have  a  splendid 
field  within  the  group.  And  as  race  consciousness  grows,  it 
will  follow  that  more  and  more  business  will  be  given  by  Negroes 
to  merchants  of  their  own  race. 


5.  Negro  Must  Work  Out  Own  Problem 

"I  know  one  thing  about  the  future  of  the  Negro  race,"  says 
Julia  Peterkin,  author  of  many  stories  about  Negroes.  ''Its 
future  place  will  depend  entirely  on  its  future  accomplishments, 
"Whatever  the  future  produces  will  be  produced  from  the  in- 
side."" And  that  is  just  what  Negroes  are  beginning  to  realize. 
During  slavery  the  Negro  was  dependent  on  his  white  master, 
and  "after  nearly  three  centuries  of  his  prostitution,  he  left 
that  form  of  slavery  to  enter  another.  It  was  no  less  pro- 
nounced, and  he  was  no  less  dependent.  He  was  told  that  the 
white  man  was  his  best  friend,  but  after  more  than  a  genera- 
tion he  is  beginning  to  feel  that  peonage,  insult,  discrimination, 
and  even  persecution  are  not  practices  customary  among  friends. 
If  the  Southern  white  man  is  the  Negro's  best  friend  and  under- 
stands him,  why  should  it  be  necessary  for  Negro  organizations 
and  committees  to  take  up  with  the  government  the  matter  of 
unfair  treatment  under  the  National  Recovery  Act?    The  Negro 
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in  the  South  should  expect  his  friend  to  look  out  for  him  and 
see  to  it  that  he  gets  everything  he  is  entitled  to.  This  is 
especially  true  since  he  is  barred  from  the  polls  and  denied 
the  power  that  the  vote  would  give  him.  What  does  this  friend^ 
ship  mean?"-^ 

As  an  indication  of  what  this  friendship  may  mean  "let  us 
mention  three  lynchings  at  Tuscaloosa  within  a  few  weeks,  three 
more  in  Georgia,  a  reign  of  terror,  by  500  vigilantes  in  Miami, 
numerous  lynchings  in  other  Southern  states,  and  to  bring 
it  even  closer  home,  the  numerous  shootings  of  Negroes  by  of' 
ficers  climaxed  with  the  killing  of  blind  Glover  D.  .  .  .  And 
if  that  does  not  convince  you  of  the  'sympathy'  shown  by  white 
Southerners,  consider  the  disfranchisement  and  hundreds  of 
other  laws  aimed  to  keep  the  Negro  in  an  inferior  position  and 
aware  of  the  legal  disadvantages  of  his  color."-* 

Example  after  example  might  be  given  to  show  how  the 
Negro  has  fared  in  the  hands  of  his  white  friend,  and  of  this 
more  will  be  told  later  in  this  paper.  But  it  has  been  well 
proved  that  it  is  to  his  own  race  that  the  Negro  must  look,  if 
his  condition  here  on  this  earth  is  to  be  greatly  helped.  Be- 
cause he  is  patient  by  nature,  he  has  for  a  long  time  been  silent 
under  the  curse  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man.  Now  he  is  ready 
to  follow  the  example  of  other  races  and  find  an  escape  from 
wrongsi  in  a  bold  stand  against  them. 

"Other  races  have  been  insulted,  persecuted,  exploited.  The 
practice  goes  on  apace,  but  only  so  long  as  the  victim  lacks  the 
vitality  to  fight  back.  Chinese,  Mexicans,  and  Spaniards  were 
once  targets  for  vile  insults  from  other  people.  They  were  mis- 
represented in  cinema  productions.  They  were  called  contempt- 
ible names  by  authors,  diplomats,  missionaries,  and  newspaper 
men.  Today  these  races  have  reduced  insults  against  them 
to  a  negligible  factor.  They  did  it  through  racial  pride,  self- 
respect,  and  aggressive  leadership  .  .  .  Japan  has  never  for- 
given Uncle  Sam  for  passing  the  Japanese  Exclusion  Act.  Her 
present  militance  in  the  Pacific  is  a  challenge  to  square  the 
issue.  The  Negro  should  learn  from  the  Jew  the  fruitful  art 
of  collecting  double  for  every  insult  measured  out  to  him.    What 
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the  Jew  secures  through  the  law  is  given  him  grudgingly  but 
dictated  by  the  efficiency  of  the  economic  organization  at  his 
command  .  .  .  The  Jew  is  immune  to  insults.  He  even  wel- 
comes them.  They  provide  opportunities  to  collect  on  a  grand 
scale.  You  can  make  a  Jew  laugh,  but  you  can't  make  him 
cry — not  over  an  insult.  The  price  he  is  exacting  for  American 
intolerance,  for  the  crucifixion  of  Central  Europe,  for  the  dupli- 
city of  Britain  in  Palestine,  is  control  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  channels  of  finance,  trade,  and  pleasure.  "^^ 

The  American  Indian  was  crushed  under  the  onslaught  of  a 
civilization  which  he  could  not  understand.  Bow  and  arrows 
did  not  avail  him,  nor  will  shot  and  powder  avail  the  Negro. 
But  other  tools  the  Negro  has  with  which  he  can  make  a  place 
for  himself  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
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Ill 

THE  NEGRO  AND  THE  COURT 

1.  Crime 

That  the  Negro  appears  in  the  police  court  a  great  deal  no 
one  can  deny.  A  half-day  spent  in  the  courtroom  in  Atlanta 
will  convince  anj'one  that  the  Negro  race  provides  more  than  its 
just  proportion  of  those  who  are  sentenced  for  violating  the 
law.  Most  of  those  on  trial  plead  guilty.  If  they  can  get  the 
money,  they  pay  a  fine;  otherwise  they  go  to  jail  and  serve 
a  term.  And  just  Avhat  they  lose  in  self-respect  or  in 
the  esteem  of  their  friends  under  such  a  penalty  cannot  be  said. 
Certainlj^  it  is  not  the  same  loss  that  a  white  man  suffers  when 
he  is  sentenced  by  the  court.  To  the  white  man  conviction  by 
his  peers  means  disgrace.  But  the  Negro  is  not  tried  by  his 
peers.  None  of  his  kind  has  any  part  in  the  meting  out  of 
justice.  White  legislators  make  the  laws,  white  policemen  ar- 
rest those  who  violate  them,  and  white  judges  pass  sentence. 
The  part  of  the  Negro  is  to  endure. 

But  "one  thing  for  which  the  Negro  can  be  congratulated 
is  that  he  does  not  figure  in  high  crimes.  He  has  never  been 
a  treasonable  character,  and  during  the  times  when  slavery 
crushed  him  'neath  its  heels,  his  revolting  comprised  principally 
taking  to  the  woods  for  a  season.  He  does  not.  now  belong  to 
the  vicious  elements  and  is  void  of  those  criminal  instincts  that 
cost  the  nation  millions  annually  .  .  .  High  train  robbery, 
liquor  and  beer  rackets,  gang  warfare,  and  kidnapping  are 
never  listed  by  his  name.  "^ 

Hon.  Frank  J.  Loesch,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Com- 
mission and  a  member  of  President  Hoover's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement,  considered  in  some  detail  in  his  report  the 
problem  of  the  Negro  law  breaker.  "The  Negro  is  not  a  gang 
or  organizational  criminal,"  he  says.  "The  instability  of  char- 
acter which  makes  him  a  criminal  fortunatelv  makes  him  in-. 
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eligible  for  membership  in  gangs  where  crime  is  an  organized 
occupation.  He  is  an  individualist  in  his  criminal  career.  His 
entry  into  our  congested  Northern  cities  is  very  recent,  being 
confined  to  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,"  and  Mr.  Loesch 
goes  on  to  show  the  influence  of  crowded,  unnatural  conditions 
on  the  Negro.  He  suggests  better  housing  as  a  major  remedy 
for  the  Negro  criminal." 

"The  Negro's  criminal  element  represents  principally  those 
indi\iduals  in  his  group  who  have  been  denied  opportunities 
of  advancement  and  chained  in  the  dismal  chaos  of  industrial 
slavery.  Most  of  the  crimes  to  their  discredit  are  direct  reac- 
tions from  their  ignorance  and  poverty.""'  What  the  Negro 
youth  needs  is  not  the  jail,  though  this  is  the  major  provision 
that  is  made  for  him  at  the  present  time,  but  an  opportunity 
to  get  an  education.  Negative  discipline  has  proved  ineffective, 
and  this  is  offered  by  some  people  as  evidence  of  the  inability 
of  the  Negro  to  attain  virtue  and  to  become  a  law-abiding 
citizen.  Ignorant  and  poverty-stricken,  he  is  often  guilty  of 
minor  violations  of  the  law.  With  education  and  a  chance  to 
make  a  fair  living,  it  might  be  othervvise. 

He  cannot  feel  towards  the  court,  or  even  towards  the  nation, 
as  the  white  man  does.  "The  Negro  of  today  is  not  patriotic 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  He  couldn't  be,  and  we  -should 
not  expect  the  same  love  for  this  country  that  Crispus  Attueks 
demonstrated  on  Boston  Commons.  The  Negro  in  America 
is  the  underdog,  the  handyi  man  for  all  occasions  and  the  door 
mat  for  all  other  races  and  nationalities  who  flock  here  seeking 
refuge  from  the  oppressor  elsewhere.  Irrespective  of  nationality, 
the  newcomers  are  taught  the  principles  of  citizenship  in 
America,  and  they  immediately  rise  to  be  potential  political  fac- 
tors in  their  respective  environments.  The  Negro  sings  the  '  Star 
Spangled  Banner'  and  stands  at  attention  when  Old  Glory  is 
unfurled  to  the  breeze,  as  an  outgrowth  of  custom  ...  It  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  teach  a  man  citizenship  in  a  country  where 
he  is  also  taught  that  the  members  of  his  race  have  no  rights 
that  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect.  You  could  no  more 
expect  that  man  to  conscientiously  leave  his  plow  to  go  look 
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after  someone  else's  business  than  you  can  expect  him  to  be 
sympathetic  with  a  government  that  holds  him  in  scorn."* 

2.  Discrimination 

The  Negro  has  no  desire  for  laws  different  from  those  under 
which  white  people  live,  but  he  does  feel  that  he  should  have 
some  voice  in  a  government  by  the  people.  He  can  feel  no 
pride  in  what  he  has  had  no  part  in  setting  up.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  many  Negroes  who  look  upon  the  "law"  as  some- 
thing to  be  feared  rather  than  respected.  The  Negro  sees  that 
crimes  against  his  own  kind  are  treated  differently  by  the 
courts  from  those  against  white  people,  and  the  picture  of 
an  impartial  justice  is  still  more  obscured.  Chief  Sturdivant, 
of  the  Atlanta  police  force,  says:  "One  reason  for  the  high 
percentage  of  killings  among  Negroes  is  that  few  of  them  are 
electrocuted  for  slaying  members  of  their  own  race.  We  bring 
them  before  the  courts  charged  with  murder,  and  the  verdict 
is  usually  manslaughter.  This  does  not  serve  as  a  sufficient 
deterrent."^  "Let  white  Atlanta  consider  it  a  capital  crime 
for  a  Negro  to  slay  another  Negro,  and  this  city  will  no  longer 
enjoy  the  notorious  position  at  the  top  of  the  murder  list ;  for 
after  all  Negroes  die  more  from  the  hands  of  their  racial  broth- 
ers and  sisters  than  from  any  other  criminal  cause. '  "^ 

The  Negro  objects  to  the  discrimination  made  in  court  be- 
tween cases  involving  only  Negroes  and  those  in  which  the  of- 
fense is  against  a  white.  "When  a  Negro  is  arrested  for  a 
crime  and  brought  to  trial,  the  first  question  is  against  whom 
it  was  committed,  white  or  colored.  If  against  a  white,  the 
sentence  is  severe,  usually  far  severer  than  it  deserves  ...  If 
against  a  Negro,  however,  the  whole  complexion  of  the  case 
is  different.  A  meager  sentence  is  very  likely  imposed,  and 
in  some  cases  no  sentence  at  all.  "^ 

"In  court  the  Avorst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  side  of 
the  defense  is  to  allow  other  issues  and  passions  to  become 
involved  with  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused.     For  generations  in  this  country  when  a  Negro  came 


4  Editorial.   Louisiana  Wrrkltf,  (Quoted  from  Atlanta  World,  June  24,   1933.) 
^Atlanta   World,   September  3,   1933. 

6  Davis,   P.   M.,  Atlanta  World.  September  3.    1933. 
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into  court  facing  a  white  opponent,  he  had  to  settle  not  only 
the  question  involved  in  the  charge  against  him  as  an  individual, 
but  also  all  the  traditional  charges  against  his  race — in  fact 
the  whole  'race  question.'  Like  Socrates  before  his  accusers, 
he  had  to  face  a  jury  which  was  influenced  not  only  by  the 
evidence  just  presented,  but  also  by  the  'evidence'  that  had 
been  taught  to  them  in  their  infancy,  in  their  growing  up,  in 
literature,  taverns,  shops,  and  from  a  million  other  sources."^ 
"Negroes  who  are  exonerated  in  major  criminal  cases  tried  in 
Southern  courts  are  extremely  lu-cky.  All-white  juries,  ap- 
pointed counsel  in  many  cases,  and  an  atmosphere  of  prejudice 
in  and  around  the  courtroom  are  hardly  conducive  to  justice. ' " 

3.  Jury  Service. 

"In  most  parts  of  the  South  the  idea  of  a  colored  man  serv- 
ing on  a  jury  is  looked  upon  as  being  preposterous,  and  in 
some  not  even  a  passing  thought  is  given.  In  a  few  places 
where  they  are  allowed  to  serve  occasionally  on  the  petit  jury, 
they  are  not  called  for;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  their  names  are 
in  the  Grand  Jury  box."^" 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  ruled 
that  the  con^^ction  of  a  colored  man  is  illegal  if  members  of 
his  race  are  denied  service  on  the  jury,  and  since  the  widely 
discussed  Crawford  and  Scottsboro  cases,  much  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  practice  in  the  South  of  barring  Negroes  from 
jury  service. 

John  L.  Spivak,  author  of  "Georgia  Nigger,"  tells  in  a 
column  written  for  the  Associated  Negro  Press  of  riding  into 
Chattanooga.  Tennessee,  with  a  white  school  teacher  from 
Scottsboro,  Alabama.  "There  ain't  been  nO  nigger  on  a  jury 
in  twenty-five  years,"  the  teacher  commented  earnestly.  "It 
just  ain't  being  done.  You  ask  any  nigger  who  may  be  con- 
sidered fit  for  jury  duty  if  he  wants  to  sit.  You'U  find  he 
ain't  so  anxious.     No,  sir,  he's  got  more  sense  than  that. "^^ 

But  on  January  2,  1933,  two  Negroes  were  sworn  in  as  petit 


8  Pickens.   William.   A.   N.  P..   Atlanta   World,  April   5,    1933. 
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10  Editorial,  Savannah    Tribune,  July  13.   1933. 
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jurors  in  the  criminal  division  at  the  Fulton  superior  court, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  on  February  1  a  third  Negro  juror  was 
called.'*  However,  although  their  names  were  on  the  panel, 
none  of  these  Negroes  actually  sat  on  a  case."  In  Savannah 
"it  is  not  uncommon  for  colored  men  to  be  called  for  petit  jury 
bervice,  even  so  during  the  present  term  of  the  Superior  Court. 
This  was  true  in  the  City  Court  while  Judge  Freeman  was  the 
only  judge  of  the  court.  During  the  regime  of  the  late  Judge 
Speer  of  the  United  States  Court,  colored  men  were  called  to 
serve  on  both  the  grand  and  the  petit  juries  of  that  court ;  and 
this  was  noted  especially  on  the  petit  side,  in  every  term  of 
court.  Since  the  advent  of  the  present  judge,  a  dark  face  among 
the  jurors  is  unknown."" 

Oscar  Palmore,  first  member  of  the  Fulton  grand  jury  com- 
mission, denied  that  any  citizen  of  Fulton  County  was  ex- 
cluded because  of  race.  "I  have  worked  with  Negroes  for 
many  years  and  have  recommended  Negroes  to  serve  on  the 
petit  jury."  He  declared  that  he  knew  no  Negroes  that  w^ould 
come  up  to  the  qualifications  of  a  grand  juror,  and  very  few 
whites. 

In  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  it  is  reported  that  "for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  forty  years  a  Negro,  R.  C.  Hawkins,  retired 
m,ail  carrier,  sat  on  jury  in  a  local  court.  Strangely  enough, 
the  jury  on  which  he  was  impaneled  for  duty  listened  to  evidence 
in  a  case  in  which  another  Negro  was  charged  with  burglary. 
The  defendant  was  found  guilty.  This  new  demonstration  of 
awarding  full  rights  to  all  citizens  occurred  in  the  courtroom 
of  Judge  Charles  W.  Lusk  of  the  first  division  of  the  crim- 
inal court.  "'^ 

From  Richmond,  Virginia,  comes  the  report  "that  the  state 
of  Virginia  is  determined  to  include  colored  men  in  its  jury 
system  has  been  evident  since  the  episode  in  the  famed  Craw- 
ford case  in  Boston,  Mass.,  last  spring;  but  that  they  would 
'move  heaven  and  earth'  to  accomplish  it,  if  necessary,  was 
shocked  into  the  mmds  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  no  un- 
certain tones  last  Monday,  when  Judge  Frederick  W.  Coleman 


1^  Athinta    Wor!<l.   .raimnrv   4.    1933. 
i^Ihid.,  Jnniinry   19.    193.3. 
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fined  and  jailed  a  white  juror  who  refused  to  sit  with  two  col- 
ored jurors  who  were  called  on  a  grand  jury  in  the  Hanover 
County  Circuit  Court. 

"Wellford  L.  Gilman,  one  of  the  white  grand  jurors,  ex- 
pressed the  traditional  horror  of  'sociating  with  niggers'  and 
was  immediately  made  the  target  of  the  ire  of  the  court.  'You 
will  have  to  serve  or  pay  a  fine  of  $10  for  contempt  of  court,' 
the  judge  sternly  ruled.  Judge  Coleman  was  plainly  displeased ; 
and  when  Gilman  said  he  did  not  have  the  $10,  the  judge 
sentenced  him  to  two  days  in  jail  in  default  of  payment.  Friends 
of  Gilman  paid  his  fine  later  in  the  day.  He  was  released,  but 
will  not  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the  jury. 

"The  two  criminal  courts  of  Richmond  ordered  that  repre- 
sentative colored  men  be  called  for  jury  service,  beginning  with 
the  October  term ;  and  ten  names  have  been  selected  and  posted 
with  the  clerks  of  these  courts.  The  United  States  District 
Court,  which  will  sit  here  in  October  has  also  certified  the 
names  of  three  colored  men  for  jury  service.  The  action  of  the 
judges  in  these  instances  was  predicated  upon  the  unfavorable 
comment  Virginia  and  the  South  received  when  it  was  admitted 
by  counsel  for  the  State  of  Virginia  before  Judge  Lowell  in 
the  Crawford  case  that  colored  men  were  systematically  ex- 
cluded from  juries  in  this  state.  "^'^ 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  a  colored  man,  Lucius  Gaines,  has  been  called  as  a 
member  of  the  grand  jury.  Judge  William  P.  Woolls  called 
Gaines  on  Monday,  after  he  had  been  told  by  representatives 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  that  the  question  of  unconstitutional  indictment  would 
be  raised  if  Negroes  were  excluded  from  the  jury  panel  in  the 
case  about  to  be  tried."" 

In  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  an  all-Negro  coroner's  jury  has  been 
appointed  to  serve  the  week  of  April  1  through  April  7.  The 
jury  is  empowered  to  hear  all  cases  during  the  week  it  is  to 
function,  and  St.  Louis  can  well  afford  to  feel  proud  of  estab- 
lishing this  precedent  for  cities  having  a  population  of  100,000 
and  over  ...  St.  Louis'  all-Negro  jury  enters  the  portals  of 
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Negro  history  not  as  the  result  of  the  white  man's  love  for  the 
Negro,  but  out  of  the  respect  for  the  ballot  .  .  .  The  Negro 
vote  helped  to  elect  Coroner  Frank  P.  Furlong  to  office,  and 
the  latter  showed  his  appreciation  by  rewarding  the  faithful. '  '^^ 
But  to  what  extent  this  calling  of  Negroes  to  jury  service  in 
recent  months,  after  denying  them  for  so  long  a  time  this 
right,  is  but  an  expedient  for  complying  with  the  law  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  Negroes  have  any 
part  in  the  administration  of  court  justice  in  the  South. 
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IV 
THE  BALLOT 

1.  Some  Reasons  Why  the  Negro  Does  Not  Vote.* 

Although  the  franchise  is  guaranteed  to  the  Negro  under  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  he  has  not 
availed  himself  of  that  privilege  to  any  considerable  extent. 
The  Negro  does  not  vote,  especially  in  the  South;  and  many 
are  the  explanations  offered.  There  are  those  who  say  that 
the  Negro  simply  has  not  been  willing  to  accept  the  full  respon- 
sibilities  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  measures,  legal  and  otherwise,  have  been  employed  to 
discourage  him  from  the  exercise  of  the  ballot.  The  subject  has 
been  well  studied,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  it; 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  Negro  himself  has 
to  say  in  the  matter. 

"Direct  theft  of  the  Negro's  right  to  vote  in  Dixie  is  seldom. 
Attempted  soon  after  he  was  given  this  power,  such  crude 
methods  failed  in  isolated  sections.  Accordingly,  legislators  of 
various  Southern  states  introduced  bills  aiming  at  dis-franchise- 
ment,  but  achieving  this  result  in  a  roundabout  manner.  As 
speedily  as  the  Supreme  Court  rules  such  laws  illegal,  clever 
minds  devise  some  new  way  of  getting  the  same  goal."^ 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the  right  of 
Negroes  to  vote  in  primaries,  a  privilege  long  denied  them  in 
certain  Southern  states,  the  Negro  has  been  making  long  strides 
towards  the  liberty  which  the  Constitution  decrees.  But  even 
in  the  last  primary  election,  which  was  for  many  Negroes  their 
first,  bars  were  set  up. 

*'In  Dallas,  Texas,  Negroes  were  permitted  to  vote.  Six  voted 
at  Beaumont.  A  few  who  tried  to  vote  at  Forth  Worth  were 
turned  away.     At  Port  Arthur  two  Negroes  attempted  to  vote 


*  See  Wardlaw,  Ralph,  "Negro  Suffrage  in  Georgia,  186T-1930."  (Bulletin 
of  The  University  of  Georgia,  1932,  Phelps-Stokes  Studies).  The  most  detailed 
and  relinble  study  of  this  subject  in  general  is:  Lewinson,  Paul,  Race,  Class  and 
Party,  a  History  of  Negro  Suffrage  and  White  Politics  in  the  South.  New  York  : 
Oxford   University   Press,   1932. 
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but  were  ordered  away  from  the  polls.  The  same  was  true  in 
several  other  important  cities.  At  Sherman,  Texas,  sixteen 
Negroes  voted. 

''Hundreds  of  Negroes  voted  in  North  Carolina.  In  South 
Carolina  they  were  barred  by  a  grotesque  rule  providing  that 
no  one  could  qualify  as  a  Democratic  voter  who  had  not  voted 
for  Wade  Hampton  as  governor  in  1876  and  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  continuously  since.  In  Miami,  Florida,  200  Ne- 
groes paid  their  poll  tax,  but  did  not  vote  because  of  intimida- 
tion. 

"The  results  of  the  first  voting  in  Democratic  primaries  ap- 
pear discouraging.  But  confirmation  of  the  right  is  of  extreme 
importance.  The  start  toward  actual  voting  has  been  made. 
The  rest  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  determination  of 
the  Negroes  themselves  to  exercise  that  power.  "- 

On  December  10  complaint  was  made  to  Governor  Scholtz 
that  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida,  an  open  and  flagrant  attempt 
was  being  made  to  keep  voters  from  exercising  their  franchise. 
Negro  voters  were  stretched  in  a  line  two  blocks  long  and  ques- 
tioned from  fifteen  to  eighteen  minutes,  the  plan  being  ap- 
parently to  wear  out  their  patience  and  cause  them  to  leave  the 
polls  without  voting.  The  following  is  the  regular  list  of 
questions  asked: 

"AVhat  is  your  name? 

How  do  you  spell  it? 

Where  w^ere  you  born? 

How  long  have  you  lived  in  Florida  ?    In  Daytona  Beach  ? 

When  did  j^ou  become  a  resident  of  Daytona  Beach? 

When    were   you   last   convicted   of    perjury,    larceny,    or 

!)ribery  ? 
Where  do  you  live? 
"Wliere  did  you  live  before? 
How  many  places  have  you  lived  in? 
Have  you  registered? 
Have  you  your  poll  tax  receipts? 
Let  me  see  then. 
Have  you  ever  lived  in  Ormond? 
Do  you  know  you  will  be  sent  to  Raiford  prison  for  twenty 

years  if  you  make  a  mis-statement? 
Wlio  paid  your  poll  tax? 

ZNew  Ynrk  World-Telegram,  July  8,  1933.      (Quoted  from  Savannah  Journal, 
July    19,    1933). 
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Did  you  sign  an  application  for  poll  tax? 

Where  do  you  work? 

How  long  have  you  worked  there  ? 

Who  lives  next  door  to  you? 

Are  you  known  by  any  other  name  ? 

How  old  are  you? 

When  were  you  born? 

Have  you  a  birth  certificate? 

Was  one  issued  according  to  law? 

Do  you  understand  about  ballots? 

State  the  different  addresses  at  which  you  have  lived. 

Have  you  been  promised  a  job  ? 

Are  you  registered  at  any  other  precinct  ? 

"Of  this  situation  the  Daytona  Beach  Sun  Record,  white 
newspaper,  says:  'The  trouble  began  this  morning  when  each 
Negro  was  challenged  when  he  tried  to  vote.  A  long  list  of 
questions  was  asked'. "^ 

It  should  be  said  that  in  this  case  the  trouble  seemed  to 
be  between  two  white  contestants  for  office,  one  endeavoring 
to  use  the  Negro  vote  to  secure  his  election  and  the  other  try- 
ing to  keep  him  from  it.  Were  Negroes  to  bring  out  a  candi- 
date of  their  own  in  opposition  to  a  white  candidate,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  voting  would  become  an  even  more  compli- 
cated affair  for  Negroes — so  complicated,  in  fact,  that  none  of 
them  at  all  would  actually  complete  the  process. 

And  that  suggests  another  reason  why  so  few  Negroes  vote. 
It  is  never  for  his  own  kind  that  he  is  voting  but  always  for 
some  white  person.  "To  properly  interest  an  individual  in 
voting,  give  him  the  idea  that  he  sometimes  may  be  voted  for. 
The  Negro  desires  to  cut  the  cards  sometimes.  He  wants  to  see 
people  given  places  as  a  means  of  creating  interest  in  the  con- 
test. The  Negro  is  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  every  time  he  goes 
to  the  polls  he  is  called  upon  to  vote  for  some  white  man.  In 
fact  the  Negro  is  called  upon  to  vote  against  somebody  instead 
of  voting  for  somebody."* 

2.  Efforts  to  Encourage  Negro  Vote. 
At  every  election  a  drive  is  made  by  Negro  leaders  to  bring 
to  the  polls  the  members  of  their  race.     "Negroes  are  citizens 
and  are  part  and  parcel  of  this  government.     But  because  of 
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the  lack  of  interest,  they  fail  in  a  great  measure  to  enjoy  all 
of  the  guaranteed  rights,  and  that  lack  of  interest  is  not  more 
manifest  than  in  the  failure  to  exercise  that  most  essential 
element  of  citizenship :  that  of  qualifying  to  use  the  ballot. 
Until  the  Negro  does  qualify  and  use  the  ballot,  and  until  then 
only,  can  he  truthfully  say  that  he  is  a  full-fledged  citizen  and 
enjoys  all  rights  of  citizenship. 

"It  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  Negro,  male  and  female 
over  21  years  of  age,  to  so  qualify  himself  or  herself  for  the 
suffrage  that  his  or  her  posterity  may  have  a  chance  to  make 
his  or  her  way  in  this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave. 
Getting  the  right  to*  use  the  ballot  is  the  qualification. '  '^ 

The  Atlanta  World  conducted  a  campaign  for  several  weeks 
prior  to  the  fall  elections,  in  an  effort  to  get  Negroes  interest- 
ing in  voting: 

Register  Now 

Only days  left 

Books  close  August  19th.  Negroes  must  have  more 
representation.  If  you  want  this,  do  j-our  duty  as  a 
citizen.    Register  at  the  City  Hall." 

In  addition  to  this  front  page  notice,  there  were  numerous 
editorials  calling  attention  to  the  significance  of  the  Negro  vote, 
as  well  as  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  methods  and  qualifica- 
tions. "With  the  closing  of  the  registration  books  for  the  city 
elections  this  year  just  a  few  days  off,  officials  and  members  of 
the  Atlanta  Negro  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  urging  that  all 
Negro  men  and  women  go  to  the  City  Hall  before  Saturday, 
August  19th,  and  register.  Leaders  of  the  organization  point 
out  that  to  register  and  vote  is  as  much  the  civic  duty  of  good 
citizenship  as  the  obedience  of  all  laws. 

"The  City  Hall  will  be  open  from  eight  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing until  five  o'clock  every  evening,  while  special  clerks  are 
being  sent  to  some  districts  to  aid  in  the  work  of  registering 
the  many  citizens  who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  coming 
elections.  Much  interest  is  being  centered  around  the  question 
of  Sunday  movies  and  amusements  at  the  present  time. 

"All  male  citizens  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  vote  must  be 
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more  than  21  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  of  the  city  for  a 
year,  have  in  addition  to  paying  the  annual  poll  tax  of  one 
dollar  and  the  street  tax  of  three  dollars,  a  total  of  four  dol- 
lars. Female  voters  must  reside  in  the  city  for  a  year  and 
pay  a  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  a  year.  All  women  over  55  years 
of  age  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  poll  tax  in  order  to  vote, 
while  men  of  that  advanced  age  may  vote  without  paying  street 
or  poll  tax."' 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  registration  offices  to  close, 
mass  meetings  were  held  to  rally  voters.  Newspapers  carried 
headlines  across  the  entire  front  page  announcing  these  meet- 
ings.    Typical  of  these  headlines  is  the  following: 

HOLD  MASS  MEETING  TONIGHT  FOR  NEGRO  VOTERS 

AT  BUTLER  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Negroes  must  take  active  part  in  civic  affairs. 

"September  20th  the  City  of  Atlanta  holds  its  primary. 
"While  Negroes  have  not  been  accustomed  to  vote  in  the  'White' 
primary,  there  is  no  legal  reason  that  such  a  primary  should 
exist  and  that  they  should  not  cast  their  ballot  in  such  a  pri- 
mary. Even  though  they  do  not  vote  or  attempt  to  vote  in  the 
primary,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  register  and 
prepare  themselves  to  vote  in  the  general  election,  and  to  put 
out  a  ticket  if  necessary  fqr  the  different  vacancies  to  be  filled 
by  councilmen  and  other  officials  .  .  .  The  leaders  feel  that  90,000 
Negroes,  one-third  of  the  city's  population,  should  assist  in 
the  operation  of  our  city  government.  "We  cannot  expect  plain 
justice  until  we  are  represented  .  .  .  "We  are  fighting  only  for  a 
square  deal."^ 

But  in  spite  of  the  mass  meetings,  the  editorials,  the  detailed 
explanation  of  just  what  to  do,  the  registration  closed  on 
August  20th  with  very  few  Negroes  on  the  list. 

''The  Atlanta  Negro  Chamber  of  Commerce  conducted  for 
the  past  few  months  a  campaign  of  registration  among  our 
people,"  says  an  editorial  in  some  despair.  "The  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  carried  on  a 
school  of  citizenship,  in  which  it  not  only  taught  the  principles 


7  Atlanta   World,  August   13.   193.3. 
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of  government  and  the  power  of  the  ballot,  but  sought  to  awaken 
in  their  subjects  that  civic  consciousness  which  comprehends 
the  great  medium  whereby  we  are  given  better  streets,  schools, 
playgrounds,  and  economic  advantages. 

"From  every  rostrum  the  point  was  driven  home  that  the 
only  way  the  Negro  could  become  a  reckoning  factor  in  the 
common  weal  was  to  get  his  name  on  the  registration  list.  It 
was  brought  out  time  and  again  that  the  law  compelling  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  had  been  modified  to  the  payment  of  the 
poll  tax  for  registration.  The  thought  was  also  advanced  that 
the  Negro  did  not  have  to  affiliate  with  any  particular  part}^ 
that  the  white  primary  law  had  been  declared  unconstitutional 
in  several  quarters,  and  that  in  time  if  there  is  sufficient  eligi- 
bles  on  the  voter's  list,  a  bid  might  be  made  for  the  Negro 
vote,  thereby  bringing  to  a  test  that  law  in  Georgia.  But  to 
no  appreciative  degree  did  the  Negroes  register ! 

"Since  time  immemorial  there  has  been  carried  on  tam- 
bourine tumults  and  tin  pan  parades  to  arouse  the  Negroes  to 
register.  It  seems  that  he  is  like  the  converts  who  rush  to 
prayer  meeting  when  a  storm  is  raging.  It  takes  a  storm  to 
get  them  in.  and  a  greater  storm  to  keep  them  in. 

"Let  us  now  come  home  to  some  pertinent  facts:  The  Negro 
should  register.  Nearly  every  method  thought  out  by  our  best 
students  of  political  economy  has  been  tried.  All  of  his  senses 
have  been  appealed  to,  and  it  still  seems  that  he  is  an  unregis- 
terable  quantity.  "We  are  led  to  ask  the  question:  Does  the 
Negro  really  want  to  vote,  or  does  he  merely  wish  to  keep  up 
an  harangue  about  his  not  being  allowed  to  vote?"* 

3.  What  the  Negro  May  Gain  Through  the  Vote. 

From  the  pulpit  of  his  Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta  the  Rev.  J. 
Raymond  Henderson  calls  attention  to  the  possible  significance 
of  the  Negro  vote  in  his  city.  "Atlanta  will  no  doubt  be  faced 
with  a  bond  issue  in  order  to  meet  requirements  of  the  federal 
government  for  a  loan  for  its  institutions  in  public  works.  If 
Negroes  will  wake  up,  we  can  demand  our  just  share  of  these 
benefits  or  else  form  such  a  balance  of  power  at  the  polls  that 
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the  whites  themselves  will  be  unable  to  get  what  they  want 
until  they  reckon  with  our  interests. 

"This  is  also  a  good  time  for  Negroes  to  trot  out  a  candidate 
for  the  city  council.  Eventually  we  shall  have,  right  here  in 
Atlanta,  Negro  police,  Negroes  on  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
Negro  city  councilmen.  It  must  come.  It  will  come.  Negroes 
will  not  remain  asleep  forever.  It  is  just  as  impossible  for  the 
white  man  here  to  dam  up  forever  the  hopes,  aspirations,  right- 
eous demands  of  the  Negro  group,  as  it  is  to  stop  the  flow  of 
the  mighty  Niagara."". 

"The  Negro  might  learn  a  lesson  from  the  experience  of 
the  Jews.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  race  was  relatively  as 
rich  as  it  is  today,  and  yet  its  members  were  barred  from  some 
leading  hotels,  from  many  private  clubs,  and  were  otherwise 
discriminated  against  and  scorned.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
Jews  held  comparatively  no  political  offices,  but  during  the 
intervening  years  they  have  applied  themselves  to  politics  with 
the  same  genius  that  they  exhibited  in  business.  And  as  soon 
as  members  of  the  race  began  to  attain  political  prominence,  the 
prejudice  against  them  abated.  The  Jewish  population  of  this 
country  is  estimated  at  four  million,  just  one-third  of  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  the  American  Negro.  From  the  treatment  of 
the  Jews,  we  have  every  right  to  hope  that  this  prejudice  against 
us  is  only  temporary,  and  that  we  have  it  in  our  power,  by 
organizing  the  race  into  a  political  unity,  to  make  this  country 
for  our  children  a  place  free  from  the  intense  racial  prejudice 
that  we  have  had  to  endure.  "^^ 

In  other  sections  of  the  country  the  ballot  is  being  used  very 
effectively  by  Negroes.  Editor  C.  A.  Franklin  of  Kansas  City, 
says  that  in  the  last  election  there  more  than  20,000  votes  were 
cast  by  Negroes,  and  an  effort  made  to  set  up  residential  segrega- 
tion was  thwarted.  "We  should  use  the  ballot  wisely;  it  is 
our  most  powerful  weapon,  and  with  our  proper  use  of  it,  we 
can  rectify  many  of  the  ill  social  and  civic  conditions  which 
we  have  now  to  endure.  "^^ 

From  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  comes  the  statement:  "We 
should  have  at  least  one  judge  and  possibly  another  election 


10  Henderson,  J.   Raymond,  Atlanta  World,  August  15,   1933. 

11  Editorial,    Philadelphia  Independent    (Quoted,   Atlanta   World,   January   9). 

12  Savannah  World,  December  16,  1933. 
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official  among  those  in  charge  of  Precinct  No.  10,  which  is 
largely  populated  by  Negro  voters."^' 

Oscar  DePriest,  America's  only  Negro  Congressman,  calls 
upon  Negroes  to  awake  to  the  meaning  of  the  vote:  ''Until  you 
make  your  votes  felt,  the  white  man  will  not  respect  you  .  .  . 
If  3'our  district  leader  is  a  white  man,  pitch  him  out — Don't 
complain  about  race  discrimination ;  change  it  through  practical 
politics.  When  a  Negro  doesn't  want  to  elect  a  Negro,  there 
is  either  jealousy  or  dirty  money  behind  him."" 

Wliile  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  there  being  many  more 
Negro  representatives  to  the  United  States  Congress  at  this 
time,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  there  should  not  be  at  least 
one  more,  and  that  speedily.  "Just  as  no  Negro  could  hope 
to  come  to  'Congress  from  the  First  Illinois  District  as  long  as 
Martin  Madden  was  in  the  field,  just  so  stood  the  case  with 
LaGuardia  and  New  York  Negro  aspirants.  But  now  that  this 
august  personality  has  been  removed  from  the  local  equation 
by  the  fortune  of  politics,  the  case  is  entirely  different. 

"  .  .  .  The  Harlem  District  presents  quite  a  different  situa- 
tion, however,  from  that  of  DePriest's  Illinois  district.  The 
Negroes  are  politically  divided.  The  national  game  must  be 
plaj'ed  across  party  lines  ...  A  Negro  candidate  on  either 
ticket  would  draw  a  sufficient  number  of  racial  votes  from  the 
other  side  to  give  the  colored  candidate  the  victory.  "^"^ 

4.  Party  Affiliations. 

"For  a  long  time  the  Negroi  could  be  counted  on  to  the  man 
as  affiliated  with  the  Republican  Party,  that  party  credited 
with  giving  him  his  freedom  and  subsequently  his  citizenship. 
But  there  is  a  new  order  of  Negro  on  the  scene,  thinking  in 
economic  and  scientific  terms  when  it  comes  to  politics.  This 
order  feels  that  the  Negro  should  divide  his  vote  and  that  the 
old  time  Negro  has  long  ago  paid  the  debt  he  owed  to  the 
party  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  McKinley,  and  Coolidge.  It  is  no 
secret  that  the  Negro  has  not  been  so  pleased  at  the  deal  he 
has  received  from  the  more  recent  Republican  administrations. 


33  r.  N.  S..  Ibid..  April  20,  1933. 
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He  does  not  feel  that  lie  got  the  sponsorship  to  which  he  was 
justly  entitled,  and  many  of  them  made  it  known  in  the  last 
national  election  that  they  could  not  be  counted  on  when  it  came 
to  the  Republican  Party.  "^® 

"For  years  those  in  charge  of  the  Republican  organization 
were  wedded  to  the  idea  that  the  Negro  is  naturally  a  Republi- 
can, it  mattered  not  how  badly  he  might  be  treated.  They  are 
being  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  have  a  different  Negro 
to  deal  with  at  this  time."^^ 

But  this  does  not  mean  at  all  that  the  Negro  has  gone  Demo- 
cratic. Arthur  Krock,  political  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
traveled  ten  thousand  miles  over  the  country  during  the  last 
presidential  election  and  was  not  convinced  that  the  Democrats 
had  won  the  Negro  over.  ' '  I  think  it  simply  means, ' '  he  says, 
"that  the  shallow,  materialistic  old  arguments  went  down  the 
lean  stomach,  and  the  hopeless  heart  uttered  a  stronger  call  for 
a  'New  Deal.'  To  my  mind  it  was  a  splendid  revolt.  The 
Negro,  in  brief,  voted  as  a  citizen  on  Hoover  and  Roosevelt,  for- 
getting Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis,  who  were)  not  running  in 
1932.  "^« 

In  Macon,  Georgia,  Dr.  L.  M.  Hill,  prominent  in  Republican 
politics  of  the  state,  declined;  in  1932  a  nomination  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention,  giving  as  his  reason  the  con- 
viction that  the  Negroes  of  the  state  would  support  Democratic 
rather  than  Republican  candidates.  And  how  nearly  right  he 
was  may  be  seen  by  the  records  of  the  election  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, "which  show  that  only  one  of  four  wards  in  the  city  dom- 
inated by  Negroes  supported  the  Republican  ticket,  and  that 
was  the  first  ward.  The  other  three  went  decidedly  democratic."" 
Throughout  the  country  all  lines  of  partisan  allegiance  were 
shattered  in  the  election,  and  "the  people  rose  up,  almost  with- 
out political  affiliations,  and  elected  Roosevelt  and  his  ticket, 
in  the  hope  of  a  new  deal.""" 

The  Negro  had  little  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
ticket,  for  Roosevelt  and  Garner  would  have  been  elected  in 
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the  last  election  if  every  Negro  in  the  land  had  voted  against 
them.  But  at  least  the  Negro  showed  in  this  election  that  he 
was  ready  to  break  with  tradition  and  work  with  the  whites 
whom  he  had  formerly  opposed  in  politics  for  what  appeared 
to  be  the  common  good. 

His  treatment  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  we  shall  now 
consider  in  some  detail. 
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THE  NEW  DEAL 

1.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Early  in  President  Roosevelt's  program  for  recovery  was  his 
plan  for  re-habilitating  the  young  men  who  had  been  forced 
into  idleness  at  a  critical  time  in  their  lives.  His  forestry 
project  was  not  new,  for  long  before  in  New  York  state  he  had 
put  into  execution  such  a  program.  His  plan,  however,  of 
organizing  250,000  young  men  into  companies  resembling  mil- 
itary units,  with  regular  army  officers,  barracks,  and  military 
discipline,  struck  the  Negro  as  being  a  little  too  militaristic.  He 
did  not  mind  being  a  forester;  he  did  not  want  to  be  a  soldier. 

Too,  he  felt  that  a  reconstruction  movement  of  great  import- 
ance was  about  to  take  place,  and  he  wanted  a  share  in  it.  If 
the  C.  C.  C.  was  organized  especially  for  him,  so  that  while 
Negroes  were  grubbing  stumps  in  cut-over  land  young  white 
men  would  have  much  better  work  in  other  lines,  then  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  C.  C.  C. 

Editorial  comments  were  cautious  in  tone.  "The  president's 
plan  to  appropriate  millions  of  dollars  to  enlist  250,000 
jobless  men  is  meeting  strong  opposition,  but  will  be 
passed  in  a  modified  form.  These  men  are  to  be  organized 
into  certain  units,  along  military  lines.  They  are  to  be 
used  mainly  in  reforestation  work,  live  in  tents,  furnished 
clothing  and  food,  and  given  thirty  dollars  per  month.  Labor 
organizations  are  against  this  formation,  and  especially  the 
compensation.  In  the  hearing  before  the  congressional  com- 
mittee, it  developed  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  at- 
tract the  jobless  in  large  centers  like  New  York,  Chicago,  De^ 
troit,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cleveland.  It  is  readily 
understood  that  these  cities  have  a  large  population  of  colored 
laborers,  most  of  whom  have  been  thrown  on  charity.  For  work 
in  the  forests  and  swamps  of  the  country  they  will  be  the  class 
of  laborers  that  will  be'  forced  to  enlist.  To  this  end  the  citiea 
wiU  use  every  influence  to  get  rid  of  them,  thereby  saving  a 
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large  sum  expended  in  extending  charity.  This  is  a  subtle 
measure.  There  is  more  to  it  than  is  generally  understood. 
There  are  thousands  of  jobless  in  the  rural  districts  and  other 
places  in  the  South.  Most  of  these  will  be  glad  to  be  thus  em- 
ployed."^ 

But  as  it  became  evident  that  the  C.  C.  C.  was  just  what  it 
claimed  to  be,  a  forestry  program  for  conserving  both  human 
being  and  natural  resources,  an  effort  was  made  to  arouse 
Negroes  to  enlist. 

"Are  men  of  darker  Atlanta  so  well  off  that  only  a  dozen 
and  a  half  need  work?  If  so,  this  has  happened  suddenly  and 
is  unknown  to  those  who  officiate  at  the  various  relief  agencies 
located  in  this  city.  And  yet,  judging  from  general  reaction 
to  the  call  for  Negro  workers  to  be  sent  out  to  the  reforestation 
camps,  it  would  seem  that  Atlanta  rolls  in  prosperity. 

"Our  city  has  been  placed  in  a  unique  position.  In  othei 
areas  the  demands  for  such  jobs  have  far  exceeded  the  supply , 
in  Atlanta  these  jobs  have  gone  begging.  Some  men  have  regis- 
tered for  work,  but  only  a  few  of  these  have  returned  when  the 
time  came  to  be  sent  on  the  job. 

"Of  the  small  number  who  sign,  many  do  not  return  because 
of  foolish  and  unreasonable  fears.  It  has  been  noised  around 
that  those  taken  to  camp  will  go  into  military  service.  Some 
think  a  forest  camp  would  be  a  chaingang  under  another  name ; 
others  show  fear  on  general  principles ;  some  have  not  the  initia- 
tive to  return  for  work;  and  the  rest  believe  the  pay  is  too 
small.  None  of  these  fears  is  sound.  A  forest  camp  is  neither 
a  military  encampment  nor  a  prison.  The  sole  requirements, 
other  than  physical  examinations,  are  that  the  worker  be  be- 
tween 18  and  25  years  of  age,  unmarried,  and  unemployed,  but 
with  dependents.  The  jobs  last  six  months.  It  would  pay 
every  jobless  Negro  who  meets  these  requirements  to  enroll  at 
once."^ 

But  by  June  4th  there  were  very  few  Negroes  with  the  C.  C.  C. 
Figures  compiled  by  the  Associated  Negro  Press  on  that  date 
follow : 
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state 


Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina 


Number  of 

Negroes  in 

Camps 


143 
92 

776 
46 

346 
1,073 


Percentage  of 

C    C    C   Jobs 

Held  by 

Negroes 


1.9 

6.5 
19.0 

1.7 
11.0 
36.0 


Percentage  of 
Total   Popu- 
lation 


36 

28 

35 

50  plus 

37 

443 


Before  the  C.  C.  C.  bill  was  passed,  DePriest  had  secured  an 
amendment  which  specifically  provided  that  there  would  be  no 
discrimination  due  to  race  or  color,  and  government  officials 
repeatedly  said  that  all  would  be  treated  alike.  In  a  letter  to 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple, W.  Frank  Persons  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  said : 
"Please  be  assured  that  specific  instructions  have  been  con- 
veyed to  all  organizations  selecting  men  in  the  state  of  Texas 
concerning  the  law  and  the  purpose  that  there  should  be  no 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color.  So  far  as  Texas 
is  concerned,  that  information  was  mailed  to  the  chairman  of 
each  county  committee.  Please  let  me  assure  you  further  that 
instructions  of  this  character  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
similar  committees  in  all  communities  throughout  the  United 
States."* 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  of  these  provisions,  it  happened  that 
of  the  250,000  young  men  who  enlisted  in  the  C.  C.  C,  only 
9,000  of  them  were  Negroes.^  No  one  has  fully  explained  why 
there  are  so  few.  It  is  claimed  that  many  were  turned  down 
for  physical  disabilities.  Perhaps  young  Negroes  looked  across 
at  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  were  reminded  of  the  penal  camps 
so  common  to  the  South.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  Negro  tried  to  get  into  this  work  and  was  refused  admission, 
or  whether  he  simply  did  not  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity 
to'  share  in  the  recovery  program.  Perhaps  a  true  explanation 
will  be  found  to  lie  in  both  causes. 
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2,  National  Kecovery  Act. 

But  if  the  C.  C.  C.  did  not  materially  aid  the  Negro,  it  at 
least  did  not  hurt  him.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
Early  in  its  administration  it  became  obvious  that  if  the  high 
wages  provided  under  the  various  codes  were  to  be  paid,  they 
would  go*  to  whites  hired  to  replace  Negroes. 

"The  N.  R.  A.  was  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  em- 
ployed and  the  wages  of  those  employed.  It  appears  that  some 
1,400  colored  porters,  maids,  delivery  boys  in  Birmingham  were 
automatically  suspended  or  laid  off  in  the  initial  operation 
of  this  new  order  of  industry. ' '® 

Rev.  J.  Raymond  Henderson  lists  in  an  open  letter  five  cases 
where  whites  have  replacd  Negro  workers  in  Atlanta,  and  con- 
cludes: "These  illustrations  are  typical.  They  reveal  what  all 
of  us  know;  white  people  are  discharging  Negroes  and  putting 
whites  in  their  places.  These  conditions  should  be  investigated 
and,  if  at  all  possible,  remedied.  It  seems  that  the  white  peo- 
ple would  be  wise  enough  to  know  that  Negroes  need  jobs  and 
good  pay  as  well  as  whites.  Negroes  must  eat.  The  only  alterna- 
tive to  a  chance  to  labor  and  provide  for  himself  which  the  white 
man  can  and  must  offer  Negroes  is  to  plan  a  'Bigger  Commun- 
ity Chest'  and  take  care  of  him  in  idleness  forced  upon  him 
by  their  own  stupidity."^ 

"Although  the  white  press  is  singing  the  praises  of  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Act,  one  of  Franklin  Roosevelt's  little  tricks 
to  restore  prosperity  to  these  United  States,  every  Negro  should 
hesitate  before  he  falls  for  this  'New  Deal,'  hook,  line,  and 
sinker.  It  has  the  possibilities  of  becoming  the  most  damnable 
move  ever  taken  officially  to  hinder  the  race  economically. 

"Here  is  a  specific  instance  related  to  me  by  J.  E.  Jordan, 
the  local  merchant.  A  white  man  came  to  his  store  and  told 
of  having  employed  a  Negro  for  five  years  at  a  salary  of  $10 
per  week.  This  worker  was  uneducated  and  could  hardly  write 
his  name.  According  to  the  provisions  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  he 
must  pay  this  man  $14  a  week.  So  instead  he  will  hire  a  white 
man  for  that  price,  who  can  be  used  as  assistant  manager,  book- 
keeper, and  shipping  clerk.     Jordan  told  him  there  were  other 
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capable  Negroes  out  of  a  job  who  could  perform  these  duties. 
But  as  to  whether  or  not  the  white  employer  was  sufficiently 
impressed  to  look  for  colored  workers  is  not  known. 

"This  is  only  one  isolated  instance.  There  are  hundreds  of 
small  businesses  where  from  one  to  a  half  dozen  Negroes  are 
employed  at  less  than  $14  a  week.  The  attitude  of  this  white 
man  undoubtedly  has  its  dozens  of  twins  among  these  employers. 
They  don't  mind  hiring  Negroes  at  the  merest  pittance  pos- 
sible, but  if  more  money  must  be  paid  in  wages,  they  will  give 
it  to  the  white  man. 

"Instead  of  decreasing  unemployment,  it  is  highl}^  probable 
that  a  few  hundred  Negroes  may  be  added  to  the  already  huge 
army  of  this  race's  jobless.  The  larger  businesses  may  not 
release  their  colored  help  because  of  unpleasant  publicity  which 
might  result  or  through  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
fair  play.  Of  course  Negroes  should  have  businesses  of  their 
own  and  not  be  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  whims  of 
white  folk  for  employment.  But  they  haven't.  As  a  result,  we 
may  get  the  dirty  end  of  the  stick.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
keep  our  eyes  open  in  this  matter.  At  present,  our  organiza- 
tions have  nothing  to  work  on  except  suppositions.  Facts  must 
be  obtained.  ]\Ieanwhile.  it  will  be  interesting  to  await  develop- 
ments. It  looks  to  me  as  if  this  is  going  to  do  more  to  keep 
depression  in  our  midst  than  any  other  solitary  act.  I  hope 
I'm  wrong"* 


'& 


b)  Lower  Wages  for  Negro. 

As  it  became  ob\dous  that  whites  would  replace  Negroes  if 
the  latter  could  not  be  hired  at  a  smaller  wage,  a  movement 
was  started  through  the  South  to  secure  a  provision  in  the 
N.  R.  A.  codes  for  a  differential  wage  on  the  basis  of  race. 
This  suggestion  met  with  bitter  opposition  in  the  Negro  press. 
Despite  the  fact  that  its  adoption  might  result  in  more  em^ 
ployment  for  Negroes,  there  were  many  reasons  why  Negro 
leaders  were  opposed  to  the  idea. 

Frank  Marshall  Davis  criticizes  the  idea  in  some  detail:  "Ac- 
cording to  well-authenticated  information,  some  of  Atlanta's 
leading  white  employers  of  Negro  labor  are  suggesting  in  all 
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seriousness  that  Aframericans  get  together  and  through  mass 
protest  cause  Washington  and  the  N.  R.  A.  chiefs  to  adopt  a 
code  permitting  Negro  hibor  to  be  hired  at  less  than  that 
given  whites.  They  assert  that  only  in  this  way  will  the  Negro 
get  anything  like  a  square  deal  in  Dixie,  because  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  get  a  white  employer  to  pay  colored  labor  the 
same  wages  as  those  given  whites.  As  a  result,  they  point  out, 
Negroes  are  replaced  with  whites,  and  therefore  this  race  loses 
entirely. 

"A  lower  minimum  wage  for  Negroes  would  permit  dusky 
workers  to  retain  their  jobs  and  obtain  some  benefits  from  the 
code.  .  .  This  idea  must  be  viewed  and  weighed,  because  it 
does  come  from  employers.  Very  well,  let  us  look  at  it  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Negro.  Since  emancipation  there 
has  been  a  dual  system  of  everything  for  the  Negro.  Constantly 
this  race's  leaders  have  fought  against  it.  We  are  all,  theoreti- 
cally, Americans.  We  are  due  the  same  treatment  accorded 
other  citizens  of  this  huge  country.  A  special  code  for  colored 
workers  Avould  lend  the  dignity  of  federal  sanction  to  special 
and  inferior  treatment  by  this  nation  of  a  large  part  of  its 
citizenry.  In  addition,  there  are  no  reductions  made  in  the 
price  of  commodities  merely  because  the  purchaser  happens  to 
be  a  Negro.  The  price  of  a  pound  of  butter  or  an  automobile 
or  a  street  car  ride  is  not  lowered  for  colored  below  that  of 
the  price  charged  whites. 

"Negroes  in  some  sections  are  bound  to  lose  because  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  codes.  Those  in  other  areas  will  profit.  In  addition 
the  Negro  is  generally  last  to  benefit  from  any  move  calculated 
to  aid  the  country  in  general.  The  depression  has  forced  white 
collar  workers  doAMi  a  notch  and  white  laborers  even  lower, 
to  seek  the  jobs  held  by  Negroes.  The  N.  R.  A.  will  eventually 
put  white  collar  workers  back  where  they  belong,  and  may  hand 
back  to  Aframerican^  the  jobs  formerly  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  them. 

"I  pointed  out  some  time  ago  the  probability  that  Negro 
workers  would  be  immediately  hurt  in  Atlanta  by  the  N.  R.  A. 
This  seems  to  have  come  true.  But  there  are  at  present  several 
agencies  at  work  to  get  the  Negro  a  square  deal. ' 


>>9 
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Dr.  R.  R.  Moton  was  quoted  in  the  Negro  press  as  saying 
that  he  believed  a  differential  code  to  be  necessary  under  the 
existing  order,  but  he  denied  this,  after  considerable  criticism 
had  been  brought  against  him.  He  expressed  the  belief  that 
it  would  be  better  to  keep  the  two  races  on  a  parity,  or  nearly 
so,  rather  than  to  create  so  wide  a  difference  in  pay  that  antagon- 
ism would  be  aroused.  He  said  he  regarded  the  situation  as 
deplorable,  but  that  it  was  preferable  that  the  Negro  be  placed 
on  an  equal  pay  basis,  even  if  it  resulted  in  hardships  caused  by 
the  discharge  of  Negroes  to  make  way  for  unemployed  whites.^* 

In  Selma,  Alabama,  the  Rev.  Hughes,  a  Negro  minister,  was 
forced  to  flee  from  the  town  after  he  had  protested  against  a 
movement  which  had  been  started  there  to  provide  a  lower  wage 
for  Negroes  under  the  N.  R.  A.  codes.  This  Methodist  Church 
divine  was  forced  to  hide  in  the  bushes  over  night  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  whites  who  were  pursuing  him. 


11 


c)  Responsibility  not  with  Government. 

The  Negro  feels  that  in  most  instances  the  discrimination 
against  him  has  been  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  code,  and 
that  on  the  whole  government  officials  have  not  intended  this 
discrimination  in  setting  up  the  codes.  General  Johnson,  chief 
of  the  N.  R.  A.,  says:  "If  you  will  look  over  the  codes  which 
have  been  approved  to  date,  and  especially  the  Cotton  Textile 
Code,  you  M-ill  see  that  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  against 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  This 
is  the  basic  principle  of  this  administration  and  one  that  is 
ever  present  in  our  minds.  "^^ 

The  Associated  Negro  Press  in  its  dispatch  invites  attention 
to  the  fact  "that  discriminations  being  shown  against  Negroes 
as  a  result  of  the  different  codes  are  not  being  done  by  the 
N.  R.  A.  itself,  but  are  directly  traceable  to  the  employers  them- 
selves. This  much  is  definitely  to  be  understood  by  Negroes  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  employer  who  is  responsible  for 
these  conditions." 

The  article  goes  on  to  comment  on  the  criticism  against  the 
N.  R.  A.  which  has  been  made  by  the  Negro,  and  continues: 
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"Unless  some  stop  is  put  to  the  glood  of  anti-N.  R.  A.  agitation, 
it  is  definitely  certain  that  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  N.  R.  A. 
chief,  will  become  bitter  towards  the  Negro  cause  as  a  result  of 
it  .  .  .  The  National  Recovery  Administration  itself  is  by  no 
means  catering  to  any  group  or  race,  but  the  resultant  dis- 
criminations which  may  have  so  far  resulted  have  come  about 
through  the  natural  and  to-be-expected  instinctive  desire  of 
the  white  employer  to  provide  for  workers  of  his  own  race,  and 
not  because  the  N.  R.  A.  has  any  clause  in  it  designed  to  hurt 
Negro  laborers,  even  if  they  are  suffering  in  some  cases  on 
account  of  it."^' 

Negroes  took  an  active  interest  in  discovering  violations  of 
the  N.  R.  A.  codes,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  the  masses  gave 
very  much  cooperation  to  Negro  leaders  in  this  effort  to  report 
all  violations  to  the  proper  authorities.  For  some  time  the 
Atlanta  World  carried  on  its  front  page  each  day  a  form  to 
be  filled  out  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  specific  instances 
of  code  violations.  "All  such  communications  will  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  confidence,"  says  the  World,  "and  names  will 
not  be  publicly  revealed  if  secrecy  is  wished.  However,  names 
of  those  concerned  must  be  sent  in.  Investigations  will  be  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  gathering  evidence  and  laying  it  be- 
fore the  proper  governmental  authorities."" 

During  the  latter  part  of  August  numerous  meetings  were 
held  under  the  auspices  of  churches  and  the  National  Urban 
League  to  discuss  the  codes.  At  one  such  meeting,  on  August 
22,  it  is  reported  that  2,500  people  were  in  attendance,  and 
that  cards  were  passed  out  with  questions  written  upon  them 
to  be  answered  by  persons  whose  jobs  had  been  forfeited.  It 
is  likely  that  many  of  those  who  did  not  actually  lose  their  jobs 
but  whose  wage  Avas  not  raised  under  the  provision  of  the  codes 
were  afraid  to  report  violations. 

d)  Conclusions  on  N.  R.  A. 

"It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Negro 
press  that  a  new  and  serious  economic  situation  confronts  the 
masses   of  the   race,   which   situation   will   grow  worse   unless 
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there  is  a  decided  change  in  the  methods  of  applying  certain 
specific  provisions  of  the  N.  R.  A.  Evidence  of  appreliensions 
along  this  line  are  furnished  by  the  following  headlines  picked 
at  random  from  current  issues  of  Negro  newspapers  through- 
out the  country: 

NRA — No  Recovery  a'  Tal 

New  Kind  of  Slavery  Lurks  in  the  New  Industrial  Code 

South  Seeks  Dual  Standard  in  New  Code 

Industrial  Code  May  Handicap  Southern  Worker 

Connivery    of    White    South    Deprives  ^egroes    of    NRA 

Benefits 
North    Carolina   Workers   Uneasy    Under   NRA    Displace- 

ments 
Fight  Against  NRA  Job  Discrimination  Rages 
NRA  Should  Stand  for  "Negro  Recovery  Also" 
It  Begins  to  Look  as  if  NIRA  is  a  White  Girl 

"Editorial  comment  points  out  that  the  Negro  is  the  'For- 
gotten Man"  in  the  N.  R.  A.  set  up,  and  that  black  labor  is  the 
forgotten  element  in  the  make  up  of  the  codes  of  fair  competi- 
tion, submitted  by  the  industrialists,"^^ 

Even  though  the  N.  R.  A.  were  successful  in  providing  higher 
wages  and  a  shorter  week  for  those  engaged  in  occupations  pro- 
vided for  by  the  various  codes,  it  still  Avould  not  afford  any 
protection  or  offer  any  relief  to  the  great  majority  of  Negro 
workers.  "Three  and  a  half  million  of  the  five  and  one-half 
million  Negroes  in  the  country  who  are  gainfully  employed 
are  working  on  jobs  in  w^hich  there  is  no  provision  made  in 
the  N.  R.  A.  codes,"  says  T.  Arnold  Hill,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Urban  League.  "More- 
over, the  American  government  condones  the  policies  laid  down 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  Federation  openly 
boasts  that  it  excludes  Negroes  from  membership  in  unions,  and 
this  automatically  excludes  them  from  certain  privileges  which 
the  N.  R,  A.  codes  provide."^® 

3.  Other  Relief  Agencies. 

As  this  study  is  based  entirely  on  newspapers  published  in 
1933,  and  as  several  federal  relief  programs  did  not  get  well 
under  way  before  the  early  part  of  1934,  it  is  impossible  to 
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determine  at  this  time  the  fate  of  the  Negro  under  the  Civil 
"Works  Administration,  the  Public  Works  Administration,  and 
the  other  agencies. 

Col.  H.  N.  AVaite,  Deputy  Administrator  of  Public  Works, 
said  in  Atlanta,  Georgia:  "All  labor — white,  black,  or  brown — 
is  going  to  get  40  cents  an  hour  and  a  30-hour  week.  That  is 
final.     There  will  be  no  exceptions."" 

Miss  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of  Labor,  in  a  letter  to  the 
National  Urban  League  says:  "I  can  assure  you  that  as  this 
administration  undertakes  the  problem  of  relief  administration, 
of  providing  work  opportunities,  of  raising  basic  wage  levels, 
etc.,  we  shall  not  forget  the  special  problem  of  more  than  ten 
million  people  who  belong  to  your  race."^^ 

From  Memphis,  Tennessee,  comes  the  report  that  of  7,000 
C.  W.  A.  workers  in  that  city,  3,000  are  Negroes.  No  discrim- 
ination is  shown,  and  the  pay  range  is  from  30  cents  an  hour 
foi*  unskilled  labor  to  $1.30  per  hour  for  trained  groups." 

Samuel  Allen,  Industrial  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Urban 
League,  has  reported  that  careful  investigation  of  the  C.  W.  A. 
employment  in  New  York  City  reveals  that  for  the  most  part 
the  'C.  W.  A.  there  is  carrying  out  the  policies  set  by  the  gov- 
ernment.^" 

Where  the  government  relief  is  direct,  it  is  easy  to  insure 
fair  play,  but  as  the  government  withdraws  more  and  more 
from  direct  recruiting  and  depends  upon  the  revival  of  private 
business  to  provide  employment,  it  is  likely  that  the  Negro  will 
be  the  last  hired,  as  he  was  the  first  fired.  This  is  inevitable, 
says  Richard  L.  Jones,  a  Negro  merchant,  as  he  explains  that 
there  are  two  types  of  employees :  production  and  expense ;  most 
Negroes  belong  to  the  latter  type.  "Production  employees  are 
those  whose  retention  means  more  business  for  their  employer. 
Expense  employees  are  those  who  simply  compose  overhead. 
A  salesgirl  who  knows  her  job  and  sells  the  maximum  amount 
of  merchandise  is  an  indispensable  asset  to  a  merchant.  If  she 
is  fired,  a  part  of  the  business  goes  with  her.  But  janitors  and 
porters  are  expense  items;  they  don't  mean  business.     When 
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a  merchant  becomes  pressed,  he  does  not  cut  off  his  business; 
he  chops  expenses."-^ 

As  business  revives,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  cooks,  maids, 
nurses,  chauffeurs,  etc.,  will  be  the  last  to  be  reemployed ;  and 
since  so  many  Negroes  are  dependent  on  this  type  of  personal 
service  for  their  employment,  it  is  likely  that  the  Negro  will 
benefit  last  from  a  revival  in  business. 

4.   Political  Plums. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  would  have  been 
successful  in  the  last  national  campaign  without  the  Negro 
vote,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Negro  was  won  away  from  the 
Republican  Party  to  an  extent  heretofore  unknown.  He  had 
hopes  of  sharing  in  some  of  the  political  spoils.  This  hope  was 
not  realized. 

The  posts  of  Liberia  and  Haiti  have  been  long  considered  as 
belonging  to  Negro  politicians,  and  when  Major  General  Win- 
ship  (white)  was  sent  as  minister  to  Liberia,  and  Norman  Ar- 
mour (white)  as  minister  to  Haiti,  the  Negro  was  made  aware 
that  the  New  Deal  did  not  mean  what  he  had  hoped  it  might. 

''It  would  have  been  good  propaganda  as  far  as  this  race  is 
concerned  had  the  new  federal  government  taken  care  of  the 
colored  brother  right  away  ...  It  is  hard  to  get  Aframericans 
away  from  the  Republican  pasture;  to  keep  them  away  and  in 
good  spirits  for  the  next  election,  they  should  have  been  fed 
their  appointments  right  away  so  that  leaders  could  assure  the 
rest  that  they  had  made  a  wise  choice. '  '^^ 

The  appointment  of  Clark  Foreman,  Atlanta  white  man,  as 
economic  adviser  on  Negroes  in  the  Interior  Department,  was 
much  commented  on.  Mr.  Foreman  is  highly  respected  by 
Negroes  who  are  acquainted  with  him  and  has  many  good  friends 
in  the  race.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  he  was  working 
with  a  foundation  for  the  welfare  of  Negroes.  But  it  was  felt 
that  there  were  capable  Negroes  who  might  have  been  chosen 
for  this  office,  and  that  a  member  of  the  race  could  best  advise 
the  government  concerning  the  Negro. 
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"Mr.  Foreman,  no  matter  how  fair  he  tries  to  be,  cannot 
stand  up  for  Negro  economic  justice  like  a  Negro  can.  The 
pressure  on  him  is  too  great.  He  is  of  high  Southern  family 
connection  and  has  shown  his  liberal  spirit  and  intelligent  sym- 
pathy for  the  Negro.  No  one  questions  the  fitness  or  suitability 
of  the  appointment ;  but  the  whole  point  of  the  criticism  hinges 
on  the  question  of  the  Negro's  serving  as  his  own  representa- 
tive in  all  such  relationships  .  .  .  Naturally  enough  the  Negro 
press  has  generally  expressed  disappointment  because  a  Negro 
was  not  designated  as  representative  and  spokesman  for  the 


race."" 


5.  The  New  Deal  and  the  Tenant  Farmer. 

"There  is  considerable  concern  among  the  colored  renters  of 
cotton  lands  and  share  croppers  about  the  curtailment  of  the 
coming  year's  cotton  crop.  Should  there  be  a  decided  cur- 
tailment in  cultivation,  it  would  mean  that  thousands  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  cotton  belt  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment;  thus  creating  a  condition  that  will  be  more  serious 
than  permitting  farmers  to  plant  the  usual  acreage. 

"If  this  condition  is  permitted,  the  suffering  among  these 
farm  workers  will  be  intense.  Being  in  the  rural  districts,  their 
plight  may  not  be  readily  seen  and  those  who  may  be  aware  of 
it  are  generally  careless  about  their  welfare.  Then  the  colored 
renters  and  share  croppers,  in  order  to  secure  any  remunera- 
tion from  the  government,  will  have  to  do  so  through  the  own- 
ers of  the  farms.  Experience  is  forcing  the  thought  that  many 
of  these  land  owners  are  extremely  'close  fisted'  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  fairly  with  their  colored  workers.  This  may  not  be 
true  of  some  of  them,  because  it  is  known  that  there  are  certain 
white  land  owners  who  are  honor  itself  in  their  dealings  with 
everyone.  In  making  contracts  for  the  coming  year  there  should 
be  a  valid  understanding  that  the  workers  will  receive  fully 
every  penny  which  they  are  entitled  to."^' 

Several  weeks  after  the  above  comment  was  made,  an  editorial 
from  the  same  paper  explained  that  "this  apprehension  has 
been  somewhat  allayed  by  the  announcement  that  a  clause  has 


22  Miller,  Kelly,  Savannah  Journal,  September  6.   1933. 

23  Editorial,  Savannah  Tribune,  November  2,   1933. 
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been  added  to  the  farm  administrator's  cotton  contracts  for 
next  year  that  will  give  protection  to  the  tenants.  All  land 
owners  signing  the  cotton  contract  will  have  to  agree  to  keep 
the  same  number  of  tenants  they  had  last  year."^* 

6.  Conclusions  on  the  New  Deax,. 

And  thus  the  year  comes  to  a  close  with  a  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  Negro  that  the  New  Deal  of  which  he  hoped  so 
much  has  been  on  the  whole  a  disappointment.  Possibly  he 
expected  too  much.  Certainly  he  has  shared  in  the  direct  ex- 
penditures of  the  government,  and  certainly  farmers  have  been 
helped  by  the  rise  in  price  of  farm  commodities.  As  for  the 
N.  R.  A.,  "There  is  little  or  no  indication  that  the  Negro  is 
receiving  any  substantial  benefit  from  the  codes.  Instead  of 
diminishing  his  number  of  unemployed,  they  are  actually  in- 
creasing it.  The  minimum  wage  under  the  codes  is  deemed 
too  high  for  the  black  man  in  some  quarters,  and  is  taken  as 
an  excuse  for  supplanting  him  with  white  workmen.  Thus 
the  iron  heel  of  competition  crushes  out  the  weaker  competitor 
by  one  pretext  or  another."^  And  it  is  from  the  N.  R.  A.  that 
the  lasting  benefits  of  the  recovery  program  are  expected  to 
come. 

In  the  C.  C.  C.  he  has  little  part.  Politically  he  has  not  been 
recognized  by  appointments  to  office.  The  threat  against  his 
life  by  lynching  parties  has  not  thus  far  been  met  by  strong 
federal  measures.  The  social  barriers  which  set  him  apart  in 
public  life  and  private  have  not  been  lowered  by  the  thickness 
of  a  hair. 

And  there  is  prophecy  in  these  words :  "  As  we  go  down  from 
this  day,  we  register  this  as  a  formal  warning:  if  in  the  new 
set  up  of  an  industrial  agenda,  the  Negro  is  to  be  singled  out 
and  persecuted  in  a  second  cycle  of  reconstruction,  after  having 
been  delivered  from  a  chattel  to  industrial  slavery,  America 
will  lose  the  last  vestige  of  an  opportunity  for  a  hundred  years 
to  break  the  strangle  hold  of  poverty  that  grips  the  throat  of 
this  civilization."^' 


24  7M4..  November  30.  1933. 

25  Miller,  Kellv.  Atlanta  World.  October  9,  1933. 
2fi  Editorial,  Atlanta    World,  September  4,   1933. 
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VI 
LYNCHING 

1.  Some  Instances. 

Out  of  the  chaos  that  developed  during  and  after  the  Civil 
War  there  grew  a  kind  of  justice  that  was  not  limited  by  court 
procedure.  Certain  white  people,  feeling  that  the  courts  had 
become  so  corrupt  that  they  could  not  be  depended  upon  to 
maintain  law  and  order,  organized  into  bands ;  and  under  hoods 
and  in  awful  silence  they  rode  out  to  suppress  the  wicked.  That 
in  some  instances  they  punished  the  guilty  cannot  be  denied; 
that  they  set  an  example  of  lawlessness  which  has  led  to  riot- 
ing and  scorn  of  legally  constituted  authority  is  even  more 
obvious. 

Those  who  participate  in  lynchings  in  this  day  cannot  claim 
that  they  do  so  because  of  the  corruption  of  the  courts.  If 
there  are  defects  in  the  courts,  they  can  be  corrected;  and 
certainly  no  large  group  of  white  people  can  feel  that  under 
the  present  court  procedure  they  are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
receive  and  to  administer  justice. 

That  is  not  altogether  true  of  the  Negro.  He  cannot  be  sure 
of  justice  in  the  courts.  He  can  be  sure  that  outside  the  court 
he  is  too  often  a  victim  of  race  prejudice,  masked  as  a  protec- 
tion of  Southern  womanhood,  or  something  else. 

"The  Negro  condemns  lynching  because  he  is  the  easiest  and 
most  usual  victim  of  this  atrocity.  Cunning  propaganda  has 
sought  to  fix  upon  him  a  propensity  for  the  'usual  crime,' 
swiftly  followed  by  the  usual  penalty;  all  of  which  tends  to 
impute  to  him  an  evil  character  and  to  blacken  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  .  .  .  The  Negro  represents  a  helpless  minority 
of  the  American  people.  Minorities  have  no  salvation  or  pro- 
tection except  that  of  the  law  .  .  .  You  cannot  cure  crime  with 
crime.  The  requital  of  violence  with  violence  is  a  remedy 
for  nothing." 


1  Miller.  Kelly,  Atlanta  World,  December  15,  1933. 
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And  yet  lynching  continues,  especially  in  the  South.  It 
occurs  in  spurts;  one  lynching  leads  to  another.  The  Negro 
is  not  always  the  victim,  but  he  can  be  sure  that  when  a  wave 
starts  there  will  be  more  Negroes  to  suffer  than  whites.  When 
a  lynching  in  California  was  condoned  by  the  governor  of  that 
state,  there  followed  a  series  of  lynchings  in  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country. 

How  often  the  man  lynched  is  the  guilty  party,  no  one  can 
say.  A  crime  is  reported,  someone  pays  the  penalty,  and  the 
matter  is  ended.    There  is  no  further  inquiry. 

"In  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  on  an  early  Sunday  morning  a 
mob  lynched  a  man  who  had  been  crippled  for  twenty  of  his 
fifty  years.  That  man  was  a  Negro.  His  murder  at  the  hands 
of  fiends  was  the  third  lynching  in  Tuscaloosa  over  a  short  span 
of  a  few  weeks. 

"Down  in  Miami,  Florida,  last  week  a  self-appointed  'law 
enforcing'  committee  composed  of  approximately  500  whites, 
armed  with  machine  guns  and  other  weapons,  set  up  a  reign 
of  terror  over  Negro  citizens  there. 

' '  Although  Negroes  are  being  discriminated  against  and  made 
the  objects  of  vicious  attacks  daily,  these  two  atrocities  are  so 
vile  that  it  becomes  necessary  in  the  name  of  humanity  to  call 
the  attention  of  official  Washington  to  both  occurrences. 

"For  five  years  Dennis  Cross,  the  brown  man  lynched  at 
Tuscaloosa,  had  been  so  helpless  his  wife  had  to  clothe  him.  He 
was  paralyzed  in  both  arms  and  the  left  leg.  Yet  a  young 
white  woman  accused  him  of  assault  and  claimed  he  'ran 
away.'  Has  anybody  yet  seen  a  man  in  the  condition  of  Den- 
nis Cross  run? 

"How  lightly  the  charges  were  held  even  by  white  officials 
o£  the  Alabama  town  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  was  freed  on 
a  bond  of  only  $300.  Anybody  at  all  acquainted  with  Dixie 
traditions  knows  that  if  a  Negro  is  even  remotely  guilty  of 
attacking  a  white  woman,  he  is  held  without  bail  pending  trial, 
at  which  time  he  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  sent  to  the 
electric  chair  or  the  gallows. 

"At   two   o'clock   Sunday   morning   Cross  was   taken   from 
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home  by  a  group  of  men  posing  as  police  and  shot  to  death.  A 
dead  Negro  can  neither  talk  nor  win  his  freedom  at  a  court  trial. 
"In  Miami  the  trouble  exploded  when  a  prominent  white 
matron  was  slain,  allegedly  by  a  Negro  burglar.  Immediately 
a  vigilante  committee  was  formed  and  an  eight  o'clock  curfew 
law  on  Negroes  invoked.  Some  were  forced  to  leave  the  section 
where  the  murder  occurred.  Others,  caught  on  the  streets  after 
eight  o'clock,  were  either  severlj--  beaten  or  shot  and  killed. 
How  many  died  and  how  many  were  whipped,  nobody  can  truth- 
fully say. 

"Later  the  crime  was  placed  on  the  estranged  husband  of  the 
murdered  woman.  But  by  then  race  hatred  had  taken  its  toll. 
Neither  the  sheriff's  office  nor  the  police  department  could 
cope  with  the  situation  until  the  lust  for  Negro  blood  had 
sated. 

"These  are  the  facts. "^^ 

Some  further  light  on  the  Cross  lynching  appears  later: 
"Cross  had  one  fault,  and  that  was  he  was  the  only  eyewitness 
to  the  slaying  of  a  Negro  in  a  store  owned  by  a  Mr.  Henton. 
There  were  two  other  -witnesses,  but  they  were  disposed  of  in 
another  way.  They  were  framed  on  charges  of  breaking  into 
the  store  and  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  the  prison.  Cross  was 
not  in  a  condition  as  to  be  accused  of  such  a  crime.  But  he 
was  not  too  badly  crippled  to  be  accused  of  putting  his  hands  on 
a  white  woman.  This  idea  in  the  head  of  the  white  man,  he 
frames  tlie  storj^  with  the  girl,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
grabbed  on  the  arm;  and  then  Cross  is  arrested.  The  white 
man  goes  and  bails  him  out,  so  that  he  can  lead  or  send  a  mob 
to  slay  him ;  and  the  case  against  him  for  the  murder  of  an 
innocent  Negro  in  his  store  several  months  past  will  be  closed 
for  the  lack  of  witnesses."^ 


2  Editorial,  Atlanta  World,  September  27.  1933. 

3  Editorial.  Atlanta  World,  October  3,   1933. 
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2.  Extent  of  Lynching. 

Just  how  mucli  lynching  goes  on,  no  one  can  say;  for  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  lynching. 
The  f olloAving  figures  were  given  for  lynching  in  1932 : 

Tuskegee   Institute    8 

League  for  Struggle  of  Negro's  Rights 32 

N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 11 

Associated  Negro  Press 11 

In  1933: 

International  Labor  Defense 47 

N.  A.  A.  C.  P 28 

Even  on  the  basis  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  figures,  the  lynching 
in  1933  was  the  worst  since  1922.  Of  the  twenty-eight  reported, 
four  were  white.  The  lynchings  occurred  in  the  states  of  Ala- 
bama, California,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas.* 

By  no  means  all  of  the  people  lynched  are  Negroes.  From 
1889  to  1918,  inclusive,  there  were  702  white  persons  lynched, 
including  11  white  women.  For  the  same  period  2,472  col- 
ored men  and  50  colored  women  were  lynched.  Since  1919 
inobs  have  lynched  443  Negroes,  including  6  women,  and  44 
whites.  In  one  year.  1929,  four  whites  were  included  in  the 
total  of  twelve  lynched  during  that  year.^ 

One  of  the  most  amazing  actions  credited  to  an  official  in 
high  position  was  the  sanction  which  Governor  Rolph  of  Cal- 
ifornia, gave  to  the  lynching  of  kidnappers  in  his  state.  ''Gov- 
ernor Rolph,"  says  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  "goes  down  in  history  as  the  first 
American  governor  to  openly  abdicate  to  mob  rule.  "We  are 
asking  each  of  our  thirteen  branches  in  California  to  demand 
his  impeachment."*'  The  reprimand  from  President  Roosevelt 
to  Governor  Rolph,  clearly  implied  in  one  of  his  public  ad- 
dresses, was  widely  advertised  in  Negro  newspapers.  Since 
Governor  Rolph 's  action,  at  least  one  Negro  journalist  has 
adopted  the  word  "rolphing"  to  replace  "lynching." 


4  Atlanta  World,  January  3,  1934. 

5N.  A.  A.  C.  P..  Atlanta  World,  December  3,  1933. 

^IMd.,  December  3,  1933. 
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Lynching  means  more  to  the  Negro  than  the  unjust  treat- 
ment that  a  few  of  his  members  receive  through  the  practice 
warrants.  He  is  accustomed  to  injustice.  He  recognizes  three 
ways  by  which  members  of  his  race  frequently  lose  their  lives 
without  just  cause:  (1)  Lynching;  (2)  killed  by  officers  under 
pretext  of  resisting  arrest;  and  (3)  railroaded  to  the  electric 
chair  or  gallows  without  fair  trial.  But  lynching  is  more  than 
an  injustice.  It  is  a  symbol  of  arrogance,  and  an  ever-present 
reminder  of  a  racial  enmity  that  may  at  any  moment  burst 
out  in  violence.  The  masses  of  Negroes  are  easily  intimidated, 
and  lynching  has  been  frequent  enough  in  the  South  to  keep 
many  Negroes  constantly  afraid  that  they  might  be  the  next 
victims. 

The  Negro  believes  that  lynching  is  never  justifiable.  He  be- 
lieves  that  the  practice  should  stop.  He  feels  that  there  are 
ways  of  handling  the  situation  that  have  not  yet  been  put  into 
practice. 

3.  Methods  of  Preventing  Lynching. 

"Why  does  the  Federal  Government  not  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent lynchings  and  other  wholesale  crimes  against  her  citizens. 
It  was  done  in  the  case  of  kidnapping.  A  few  rich  men  were 
kidnapped,  and  the  wheels  of  the  Federal  Government  moved 
for  immediate  special  legislation  to  meet  this  problem.  Yet  a 
deaf  ear  is  turned  to  the  demands  for  federal  lynch  legisla- 
tion.'" 

"Lynching  as  well  as  kidnapping  should  be  made  a  Federal 
offense.  The  states  have  proven  conclusively  their  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  apprehend  and  convict  those  guilty  of  lynch- 
ing. If  Congress  has  power  to  make  kidnapping  a  Federal 
offense,  why  not  lynching?  Isn't  lynching  just  as  great  a  crime 
as  kidnapping?  It  seems  that  we  are  unwilling  to  have  enacted 
laws  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  all  Americans,  until  some 
outstanding  American  becomes  a  victim  .  .  .  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  lynching.  There  are  adequate  laws  for  the  prosecution, 
conviction,  and  punishment  of  all  types  of  criminals.  There 
should  be  also  adequate  laws  for  the  protection  of  those  who 
may  or  may  not  be  criminals,  against  lynching."* 

7  Lester,  Atlanta  World,  October  16,  1933. 

8  Hig^nbotham,  Atlanta   World,  October  16,   1933. 
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In  addition  to  legal  action  which  is  so  badly  needed  to 
remedy  immediate  conditions,  there  is  another  method.  It  will 
prove  slow,  but  its  results  should  endure.  "The  white  youth 
in  the  white  schools  should  be  taught  race  co-operation  and 
friendship  instead  of  race  hatred  and  prejudice.  And  in  the 
white  churches  this  program  of  education  must  be  adopted. 
For,  regardless  of  what  you  say,  the  majority  of  white  folk 
still  believe  the  only  way  to  handle  Negroes  is  to  lynch  one 
every  time  some  woman  yells  rape."* 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  in  past  experience  that  legal 
action  to  prevent  lynching  must  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A  penalty  on  law  officers  who  prove  delinquent  must  be 
provided  and  a  thorough  investigation  made  whenever  a  lynch- 
ing occurs.  But  more  important  than  law  in  correcting  this  evil 
is  education.  The  people,  especially  the  younger  generation, 
must  be  trained  in  self-control  and  respect  for  law  and  authority. 
This  is  the  special  responsibility  of  the  press,  the  schools,  and 
the  churches.  As  long  as  young  children  are  brought  up  to 
believe  that  the  Negro  must  be  kept  in  his  place  for  the  good 
of  society,  and  that  intimidation  is  a  good  means  of  keeping 
him  there,  just  so  long  will  violence  be  resorted  to. 


9  Durr,  Atlanta  World,  August  29.  1933. 
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VII 

SEGREGATION 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  attitude  of  the  Negro  towards  all 
of  those  special  provisions  which  white  people  make  for  keep- 
ing the  Negro  to  himself.  Colored  waiting  rooms,  special  rail- 
way cars,  separate  theatre  entrances,  restricted  residential  sec- 
tions, cafes  that  will  not  serve  Negroes,  schools  for  white  only 
— all  these  and  many  other  barriers  to  the  free  and  easy  inter- 
mingling of  the  two  races  are  condemned  by  the  Negro  press. 
I'he  Negro  recognizes  that  there  are  natural  differences,  in 
social  background,  in  education,  in  wealth,  in  taste,  that  tend 
to  bring  people  together  in  groups  and  to  separate  the  various 
groups;  but  he  does  not  recognize  color,  and  color  alone,  as 
such  a  natural  difference.  He  feels  that  in  his  own  race  there 
is  a  range  of  individual  difference  comparable  to  that  among 
the  whites,  and  that  the  cultured  Negro  has  more  in  common 
with  the  cultured  white  than  he  has  with  the  ignorant  members 
of  his  own  race. 

Especially  in  the  South  are  the  races  kept  apart.  "In  this 
section  of  the  world,  public  policy  makes  it  obligatory  for 
Negroes  to  live  in  separate  parts  of  the  city ;  to  ride  on  separate 
ends  of  the  street  cars,  and  to  go  out  of  separate  doors ;  to  ride 
elevators  designated  "Colored"  in  office  buildings;  to  drink 
water  at  separate  drinking  fountains  in  department  stores  and 
court  houses;  to  go  to  separate  windows  at  the  ticket  office  in 
railway  stations;  to  go  to  separate  schools  and  churches.  Fol- 
lowing the  thing  through  to  a  natural  conclusion,  the  question 
might  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  not  be  "col- 
ored" filling  stations  along  the  highways,  and  why  not  as  the 
states  become  more  prosperous  or  able  to  get  more  funds'  from 
the  government,  require  that  each  state  provide  separate  high- 
ways for  Negroes  owning  or  operating  automobiles."^ 


1  Thomas,  Jesse  O.,  Atlanta  World,  October  17,  1933. 
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1.  Residential. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  Negroes  would  tend  to  live  near 
to  one  another.  Under  any  condition  where  there  are  a  large 
number  of  Negroes,  there  will  be  sections  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  members  of  this  race.  But  this  natural  grouping 
along  the  lines  of  common  interest  and  economic  standing  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  the  law,  written  or  unwritten, 
which  says  to  the  Negro :  Thou  canst  not  enter  here. 

Such  legal  discrimination  is  not  upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  yet  ''undaunted  city  officials  have  tried  again 
and  again  to  concoct  a  fool-proof  law  which  will  keep  white 
folk  and  Negroes  from  living  too  close  together."^ 

In  Oklahoma  City  an  ordinance  regulating  the  residences  of 
whites  and  Negroes  ' '  does  not  bar  Negroes  from  buying  property 
in  so-called  white  neighborhoods,  but  bars  them  only  from  oc- 
cupying it.  This  kind  of  ordinance  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1917  by  a  unan- 
imous decision,  in  the  case  of  Buchanan  vs.  "VVarley,  arising  in 
Louisville.  Kentucky.  Since  then  two  cities,  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  Richmond,  Va.,  have  tried  to  pass  similar  ordinances.  Rich- 
mond, losing  out  in  the  lower  courts,  stopped  there.  New 
Orleans  lost  out  in  the  lower  courts,  but  carried  on  to  the  high, 
est  court,  where  its  attorney  was  rebulted  and  the  case  quickly 
decided  against  the  ordinance."^ 

In  Atlanta  the  city  clerk  is  given  power  to  grant  or  to  refuse 
a  "moving  permit;"  and  when  a  protest  was  made  to  the  City 
Council,  the  measure  was  upheld.  If  anyone  were  sufficiently 
interested  to  carry  the  ruling  to  the  Supreme  Court,  it  might 
be  abolished;  and  then  the  city  officials  would  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  devising  another  way  of  keeping  Negroes  out  of  white 
sections. 

"But  despite  the  fact  that  some  law  or  other  usually  proves 
adequate,  other  measures  are  not  uncommon.  Wlien  Negro 
residents  moved  into  a  former  white  neighborhood  in  Atlanta, 
bombs  were  used  to  destroy  the  houses  and  to  intimidate  the 
Negroes.  The  home  of  William  Hunter,  340  Pine  Street,  At- 
lanta, was  blown  up  by  bombs  on  Saturday,  February  17,  as 


2  Atlanta  World,  January  18.  1933. 

3  Savannah  Journal,  October  21,  1933. 
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the  reign  of  terror  which  has  been  visited  on  Negro  residents 
of  this  community  continued."* 

Legal  discrimination  can  be  defeated  by  the  Negro  vote,  as 
Jias  been  proved  in  Kansas  City,  where  20,000  Negro  voters 
prevented  a  segregation  action.  But  violence  is  a  more  dif- 
ficult thing  to  cope  with. 

A  firm  stand  against  separate  colonies  for  Negroes  under 
the  federal  homestead  plan  has  been  taken  by  the  N,  A.  A.  C.  P. 
Tinder  this  plan,  funds  for  which  have  been  provided  by  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  million  dollars,  five-acre  plots 
of  ground  and  houses  are  provided.  Some  employment  for 
heads  of  families  may  be  provided  for  by  industrial  plants  to  be 
located  in  or  near  the  colonies. 

"The  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  contends  that  the  greatest  menace  to 
colored  people  is  contained  in  the  plan  to  have  the  government 
itself  establish  separate  Negro  colonies.  This  would  establish 
a  precedent  which  every  state  and  community  would  feel  free 
to  follow.  It  might  lead  to  Negroes  being  told  to  seek  out 
these  separate  communities  if  they  do  not  like  the  restrictions 
imposed  in  the  places  they  now  live.  It  might  lead  to  Negroes 
being  virtually  deported  from  cities  to  rural  communities. 
Most  dangerous  of  all,  it  would  set  up  segregation  as  the  proper 
method  of  liandling  colored  people."^ 

The  plan  for  segregated  communities  in  the  federal  sub- 
sistence homesteads  has  been  endorsed  by  Clark  Howell  Fore- 
man, white  adviser  to  the  government  on  Negro  affairs,  and 
by  some  Negro  leaders,  including  Kelly  Miller,  Those  who  ex- 
pect to  see  less  intermingling  between  the  races  as  race  con- 
sciousness develops,  and  the  ultimate  development  of  a  Negro 
culture  distinctly  separate  in  most  respects  from  that  of  the 
whites,  look  upon  the  plan  with  favor. 

2.     Schools. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  it  is  only  in  the  South  that 
Negroes  are  segregated  in  schools,  but  that  this  is  not  the 
case  is  being  well  shown  by  investigations  that  have  been  made 
in  other  sections.     A  group  of  students  in  Columbia  Univer- 
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sity,  New  York  City,  brought  out  a  pamphlet  in  which  they 
claim : 

1.  Of  five  dormitories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Teachers 
College,  only  one  admits  colored  women.  In  this  dormi- 
tory, a  separate  apartment  is  alloted  to  Negro  women 
students. 

2.  At  Johnson  Hall  of  the  university  graduate  school,  only 
six  colored  girls  have  been  admitted.  They  are  segre- 
gated on  the  sixth  floor  where  the  officers  live,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  offensive  to  students  on  the  student 
floors. 

3.  Most  colored  women  who  apply  for  dormitory  accommo- 
dations at  the  university  are  referred  to  the  colored 
branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

4.  In  a  total  of  1,000  office  workers  and  3,500  teachers  at 
Columbia,  no  Negro  is  employed.  White  students  are 
always  asked  for  to  fill  university  white-collar  positions. 

5.  Negro  students  are  discouraged  from  mingling  with 
white  students.  They  are  not  made  welcome  at  dances. 
They  do  not  take  an  active  part  in  student  organiza- 
tions. 

6.  Negro  women  do  not  use  the  swimming  pools,  because  of 
the  open  disapproval  of  white  students. 

7.  University  authorities  compelled  the  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
composed  of  students  of  all  races,  to  give  up  its  out- 
door meetings,  because  at  such  meetings  absolute  racial 
equality  was  advocated,  and  such  speeches  were  offensive 
to  some  students.  The  club  was  also  forced  to  change 
it  name  to  the  World  Problems  Club. 

8.  That  the  university  policy  is  to  prepare  Negro  students 
only  for  usefulness  in  jim  crow  schools. 

The  protest  further  develops  ''that  the  university  theory  as 
taught  in  the  classroom  for  thirty  years  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  university  practice  in  regard  to  Negro  students."® 

If  such  a  condition  exists  in  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  our 
universities,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  schools  where  the  Negro 
enrollment  is  smaller  there  would  be  an  even  wider  separation 
of  the  two  races. 

When  Doris  Weaver,  a  Negro  girl,  attempted  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  the  Grace  Graham  Walker  House  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,   a   practice   house  for   students   taking   courses   in 
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home  management,  she  was  refused,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
residence  requirement  had  to  be  met  in  order  to  secure  the 
degree  for  which  she  was  w^orking.  The  case  was  taken  from 
one  court  to  another,  but  the  final  result  was  that  Miss  Weaver 
was  not  admitted.'' 

In  Pennsylvania,  "because  white  residents  of  Tredyffin  and 
East  Townships  insist  on  nearly  300  Negro  children,  attending 
a  jim-crow  school,  and  because  the  parents  of  these  same  chil- 
dren refuse  to  have  them  segregated,  this  number  of  pupils  of 
elementary  school  age  have  completed  a  half  term  or  six  months 
by  remaining  at  home."* 

The  details  of  the  fight  against  segregation  in  this  section  of 
Pennsylvania  are  interesting.  "In  June,  1932,  the  township 
board  announced  the  completion  of  a  $250,000  school,  but  added 
that  it  would  be  for  white  children  and  that  colored  children 
would  have  to  continue  at  the  old  school.  When  0.  B.  Cobb, 
president  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  protested  and 
served  notice  of  a  legal  fight,  the  white  newspapers  of  the  Main 
Line  carried  editorials  saying  that  Negroes  were  'badly  ad- 
vised' and  were  'raising  the  race  issue.'  They  intimated  that 
Negroes  ought  to  accept  the  segregation  and  be  glad  to  get  it. 
During  the  summer  of  1933,  Norman  Greene,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  township  school  board,  resigned.  Greene  came 
north  from  Tennessee  and  stated  frequently  that  his  main  pur- 
pose on  the  school  board  was  to  introduce  jim-crow  schools 
'like  we  have  down  South.'  For  eighteen  months  a  legal  fight 
has  been  in  progress,  with  protest  mass  meetings  in  Philadelphia 
and  elsewhere.  At  one  time  150  parents  and  sjrmpathizers  went 
to  Harrisburg  and  made  a  personal  protest  to  Governor  Pin- 
chot."* 

In  the  South  the  state  of  North  Carolina  has  become  the 
center  of  a  considerable  agitation  for  better  educational  op- 
portunities for  Negroes.  "Walter  White,  venerable  secretary 
of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  in  an  address  before'  a  Raleigh  audience 
delivered  in  the  Shaw  University  chapel,  raked  North  Carolina's 
dualistic  system  of  educational  inequalities  over  the  coals  here 
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Monday  night.  The  colorful  association  worker  neither  minced 
words  nor  slung  mud  at  Carolina's  jim-crow  educational  pol- 
icies, but  begged  for  an  intelligent  and  well-directed  militaristic 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  himself  to  aid  in  solving  his 
own  problems  and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  white  citizens 
of  the  state  in  such  a  movement. 

"During  the  course  of  the  address  the  speaker  reviewed  the 
circumstances  attending  the  efforts  of  a  former  North  Carolina 
Negro  to  gain  admittance  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Pharmaceutical  School.  T.  R.  Rocutt,  the  applicant,  was  notified 
on  March  14  of  the  refusal  of  the  school  to  accept  him.  The 
ease  was  taken  to  court  and  was  finally  decided  by  Judge  Barn- 
hill,  who  declined  to  grant  a  pre-emptory  writ  of  mandamus. 
This  case  was  planned  as  a  test  of  the  right  of  state  professional 
schools  to  bar  Negroes.  'The  case  is  by  no  means  over,'  as- 
serted Mr.  Wliite,  'and  the  association  will  not  rest  until  some 
final  disposition  has  been  made  of  the  matter  of  neglecting  the 
Negro  populace,  who  although  discriminated  against  in  the 
higher  and  professional  institutions  of  the  state  are  not  dis- 
criminated against  at  the  polls  when  taxes  are  due.' 

"Throughout  his  discourse  the  speaker  repeatedly  emphasized 
upon  his  listeners  the  necessity  for  a  well-directed  and  intelligent 
militarism  as  the  only  means  the  Negro  has  of  escaping  the 
virtual  slavery  he  is  now  submitting  to.  He  concluded  with  a 
plea  for  better  understanding  here  in  this  state  and  through 
the   South  and  for  closer  harmony  between  the  races.  "^° 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will 
admit  Negro  students  within  the  near  future,  but  "as  a  result 
of  the  controversy  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  state  legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina  by  Representative  Brawley,  of  Dur- 
ham, which  provides  for  payment  by  the  state  of  the  expenses 
of  Negro  students  at  professional  colleges  'where  they  may  be 
lawfully  admitted,'  which,  of  course,  means  in  some  northern 
state.  The  bill  'would  pay  his  tuition  to  the  amount  now  spent 
per  student  in  the  professional  schools  for  whites  in  the  state.' 
A  plan  similar  to  this  is  now  being  followed  in  West  Virginia 
and  in  Missouri.  "^^ 
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It  is  believed  by  many  Negroes  that  school  segregation  is  the 
main  cause  of  race  strife.  "Negroes  and  whites  who  have  at- 
tended  school  together  all  their  lives  know  this  to  be  a  fact: 
blind  prejudice  against  all  persons  who  happen  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent color  is  impossible  for  any  person  who  has  constantly 
met  members  of  that  race  on  equal  footing.  And  in  those  com- 
munities where  schooling  is  not  separate,  there  racial  friction  ia 
at  its  lowest  and  harmony  is  more  likely  to  prevail.' 


>n2 


3.  Hotels  and  Transportation  Lines. 

Recently  in  Houston  a  great  stir  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  a  new  railway  station.  It  was  found 
after  the  plans  had  been  accepted  that  whites  and  blacks  would 
have  to  use  the  same  subway  passage  to  trains.  The  mayor 
protested,  saying,  "I  don't  like  that  contact  of  our  people  with 
the  Negroes  who  will  be  constantly  running  out  meeting  their 
folks.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  do  something  about  this,  because 
of  the  situation  in  the  South." 

Of  this  situation  an  editorial  in  a  Negro  newspaper  says: 
"To  logical-minded  and  thinking  persons  such  conditions  seem 
to  be  unnecessary  and  ridiculous.  Yet,  each  day  in  this  great 
Southland,  under  these  Dixie  skies,  thousands  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  unnecessarily,  merely  that  'our  folk'  and  'the 
American  pale  faces'  may  not  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
even  in  such  a  small  matter  as  the  catching  of  a  train. '  '^^ 

It  may  be  that  "jim-crowism  is  losing  out  rapidly  in  the 
South.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  against  the  law  to  ride  in  a 
Pullman  car  in  the  South.  And  although  now  the  airways  out 
of  Atlanta  make  no  provision  for  Negroes,  I  think  in  a  short 
time  they  will  find  out  that  the  American  dollar  is  no  respecter 
of  color  in  the  United  States  ...  I  believe  that  the  South 
wastes  too  much  money  and  time  making  separate  everything, 
trying  to  keep  the  Negro  in  his  place.  I  believe  that  the  South 
realizes  this  and  that  jim-crowism  is  very  definitely  on  the 
way  out. ' '  " 

But  thoQgh  there  may  be  some  modifications  in  the  customs 
that  keep  the  races  apart,  there  are  still  glaring  examples  of  the 
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practice,  even  on  the  elevators  of  public  buildings.  "Although 
a  very  objectionable  'for  Colored'  sign  was  removed  from  the 
first  elevator  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Atlanta  city  hall  several 
weeks  ago,  after  a  number  of  protests  had  been  made  against 
its  presence  there,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  have 
the  elevator  used  as  a  jim-crow  elevator,  despite  the  removal 
of  the  sign ;  and  despite  the  fact  that  Atlanta  Negroes  paid  and 
are  paying  a  good  percentage  of  the  taxes  that  went  into  the 
erection  of  the  building  and  its  upkeep.  "^^  A  Negro  news- 
paper reporter  was  informed  by  the  elevator  operator  that  he 
would  have  to  use  the  elevator  which  had  formerly  been  design 
nated  for  Negroes,  even  though  the  sign  had  been  removed. 

In  Annapolis,  when  Jess  Page  refused  to  move  into  one  of 
the  last  three  seats  on  a  street  car  of  the  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Annapolis  Railway,  he  was  arrested  by  the  police. 
His  attorney  has  announced  that  this  case  will  be  carried  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  as  a  test  of  Maryland's  jim- 
crow  laws.^® 

In  Ohio  an  inter-racial  group  had  planned  a  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss race  problems  and  consider  means  of  promoting  a  better 
racial  situation.  The  hotel  at  which  the  meeting  was  to  be  held 
refused  to  admit  the  Negro  members  of  the  conference." 

4.  Hospitals,  Cafes,  and  Places  of  Amusements. 

When  the  widely-heralded  "Green  Pastures"  came  to  the 
nation's  capitol,  it  was  discovered  that  Negroes  would  not  be 
admitted  to  the  theatre  at  which  it  was  showing.  The  Elks 
planned  to  sponsor  a  special  showing  in  Washington  for  a  Negro 
audience,  but  there  was  such  a  protest  to  a  jim-crow  perform- 
ance that  the  Elks  withdrew.  Finally  a  special  showing  was 
arranged  at  the  National  Theatre  on  February  26,  which  drew 
of  the  132,000  Negroes  in  Washington  the  very  slim  crowd  of 
400. 

Carter  Woodson,  who  refused  to  see  the  performance,  says: 
"By  staying  away  from  this  performance  we  miss  one  good 
play.     By  going  we  sacrifice  the  only  principle  on  which  we 
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can  base  a  fight  for  a  chance  in  the  modern  world  ...  I  am 
sure  that  both  Harrison  and  Hayes  [leading  actors  in  the  play] 
can  make  a  living  without  appearing  again  before  jim-crow 
audiences.  In  this  way  they  may  not  earn  as  much  as  they  do 
by  bowing  to  the  agents  of  caste,  but  they  can  live  without  com- 
promising. "^^ 

It  is  not  infrequent  that  hospitals  refuse  to  accept  Negro 
patients  and  that  ambulances  leave  injured  Negroes  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident.  An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  a  report  from 
Pensacola,  Florida,  December  4. 

"Claude  Kelly,  returning  from  a  fishing  trip,  was  seriously 
injured  after  stepping  from  a  car  into  the  path  of  another  car 
driven  by  a  sailor  from  the  Naval  Air  Station  .  .  .  An  ambulance 
from  the  Pou  Funeral  Home  rushed  to  the  scene,  but  would 
not  take  the  victim  to  the  hospital.  The  Goldstucker  Bros, 
ambulance  was  then  called  to  take  the  wounded  man  where  he 
might  receive  treatment  .  .  .  The  accident  may  not  prove  serious, 
but  it  does  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  America  and  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro  ,  .  .  The  sailor  was  extended  every  courtesy 
by  the  law  during  the  investigation  of  the  accident  by  police 
officers;  yet  the  victim  had  to  wait  until  a  colored  ambulance 
came  to  take  him  to  a  place  for  medical  attention,  when  there 
was  already  on  the  scene  an  ambulance.  "^^ 

In  the  city  hospital  in  Harlem,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
Negro  community  of  250,000,  segregation  is  practiced  in  the 
nurses'  dining  hall  and  in  the  nurses'  home.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  too,  that  in  this  hospital  only  20  per  cent  of  the  staff 
are  Negroes,  despite  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  160 
trained  Negro  medical  men  in  Harlem  are  on  the  city's  relief 
list.'" 

Out  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  a  threatened  segregation  of  Negro 
citizens  in  public  parks  was  met  by  a  strong  protest.  "Mayor 
Ketchum  was  sympathetic  [with  the  Negroes]  and  said  he  real- 
ized they  were  within  their  rights  and  he  would  not  order  any 
segregation,  but  told  them  there  was  a  feeling  of  prejudice  in 
the  city  which  they  ought  to  recognize.     Commissioner  Snyder 
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was  hostile  in  his  inter\'iew  and  threatened  to  close  all  the  parks 
to  all  people  if  Negroes  insisted  on  their  rights.  "!^^ 

After  a  protest  was  made  that  the  Abode  House,  a  restaurant 
on  the  World's  Fair  Grounds  at  Chicago,  was  refusing  to  serve 
colored  people,  this  eating  place  "now  welcomes  Negroes  with 
open  arms  and  gives  them  sudden  and  extra-courteous  ser- 
vice."^" The  management,  however,  takes  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  a  number  of  those  Negroes  who  are  so  treated,  and 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  are  merely  taking  precautions 
against  a  civil  suit. 

In  response  to  a  protest,  the  Senate  of  the  state  legislature 
of  Illinois  has  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  refusal  of  the 
124th  Field  Artillery  to  admit  colored  people  to  polo  matches 
in  the  state-owned  armory  of  this  military  unit."^ 

5.  Miscegenation. 

"As  a  result  of  the  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  whites  who 
considered  the  future  of  slaverj^  there  were  laws  passed  in  vari- 
ous colonies  in  the  early  days  of  this  nation  against  the  inter- 
mixing of  the  races.  They  saw  that  miscegenation,  and  espe- 
cially the  concubinage  of  white  men  with  their  female  servants, 
introduced  a  mulatto  race;  and  that  this  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  if  their  white  parents  would  permit  them  to  be  free, 
as  was  the  tendency. 

"These  laws  finally  had  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  desired 
effect,  especially  after  having  been  made  more  and  more  rigid 
as  conditions  arose  which  they  did  not  govern.  They  were  de- 
signed  not  to  prevent  the  miscegenation  of  the  races,  but  to 
debase  the  offspring  of  the  Negro  to  a  lower  status.  But  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  the  offspring  of  the  black  and  white  races, 
in  addition  to  being  assimilated  to  the  Caucasian  type,  began  to 
constitute  a  peculiar  class  commonly  known  as  'people  of  color,' 
whose  social  status  was  higher  than  that  of  the  blacks.  But 
finally  they  began  to  be  classified  with  all  other  people  of  Af- 
rican blood. 

"These  various  elements  of  the  so-called  Negro  population 
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can  base  a  fight  for  a  chance  in  the  modern  world  ...  I  am 
sure  that  both  Harrison  and  Hayes  [leading  actors  in  the  play] 
can  make  a  living  without  appearing  again  before  jim-crow 
audiences.  In  this  way  they  may  not  earn  as  much  as  they  do 
by  bowing  to  the  agents  of  caste,  but  they  can  live  without  com- 
promising. 

It  is  not  infrequent  that  hospitals  refuse  to  accept  Negro 
patients  and  that  ambulances  leave  injured  Negroes  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident.  An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  a  report  from 
Pensacola,  Florida,  December  4. 

"Claude  Kelly,  returning  from  a  fishing  trip,  was  seriously 
injured  after  stepping  from  a  car  into  the  path  of  another  car 
driven  by  a  sailor  from  the  Naval  Air  Station  .  .  .  An  ambulance 
from  the  Pou  Funeral  Home  rushed  to  the  scene,  but  would 
not  take  the  victim  to  the  hospital.  The  Goldstucker  Bros, 
ambulance  was  then  called  to  take  the  wounded  man  where  he 
might  receive  treatment  .  .  .  The  accident  may  not  prove  serious, 
but  it  does  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  America  and  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Negro  .  .  .  The  sailor  was  extended  every  courtesy 
by  the  law  during  the  investigation  of  the  accident  by  police 
officers;  yet  the  victim  had  to  wait  until  a  colored  ambulance 
came  to  take  him  to  a  place  for  medical  attention,  when  there 
was  already  on  the  scene  an  ambulance."^'' 

In  the  city  hospital  in  Harlem,  situated  in  the  heart  of  a 
Negro  community  of  250,000,  segregation  is  practiced  in  the 
nurses'  dining  hall  and  in  the  nurses'  home.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  too,  that  in  this  hospital  only  20  per  cent  of  the  staff 
are  Negroes,  despite  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  160 
trained  Negro  medical  men  in  Harlem  are  on  the  city's  relief 
list.=^° 

Out  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  a  threatened  segregation  of  Negro 
citizens  in  public  parks  was  met  by  a  strong  protest.  "Mayor 
Ketchum  was  sympathetic  [with  the  Negroes]  and  said  he  real- 
ized they  were  within  their  rights  and  he  would  not  order  any 
segregation,  but  told  them  there  was  a  feeling  of  prejudice  in 
the  city  which  they  ought  to  recognize.     Commissioner  Snyder 


^»  Atlanta   World,  February   8,   1933. 
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was  hostile  in  his  inter\aew  and  threatened  to  close  all  the  parks 
to  all  people  if  Negroes  insisted  on  their  rights."?^ 

After  a  protest  was  made  that  the  Abode  House,  a  restaurant 
on  the  "World's  Fair  Grounds  at  Chicago,  was  refusing  to  serve 
colored  people,  this  eating  place  "now  welcomes  Negroes  with 
open  arms  and  gives  them  sudden  and  extra-courteous  ser- 
vice. "^^  The  management,  however,  takes  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  a  number  of  those  Negroes  who  are  so  treated,  and 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  are  merely  taking  precautions 
against  a  civil  suit. 

In  response  to  a  protest,  the  Senate  of  the  state  legislature 
of  Illinois  has  ordered  an  investigation  of  the  refusal  of  the 
124th  Field  Artillery  to  admit  colored  people  to  polo  matches 
in  the  state-owned  armory  of  this  military  unit."^ 

5.  Miscegenation. 

"As  a  result  of  the  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  whites  who 
considered  the  future  of  slaver}^,  there  were  laws  passed  in  vari- 
ous colonies  in  the  early  days  of  this  nation  against  the  inter- 
mixing of  the  races.  They  saw  that  miscegenation,  and  espe- 
cially the  concubinage  of  white  men  with  their  female  servants, 
introduced  a  mulatto  race;  and  that  this  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  if  their  white  parents  would  permit  them  to  be  free, 
as  was  the  tendency. 

"These  laws  finally  had  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  desired 
effect,  especially  after  having  been  made  more  and  more  rigid 
as  conditions  arose  which  they  did  not  govern.  They  were  de- 
signed not  to  prevent  the  miscegenation  of  the  races,  but  to 
debase  the  offspring  of  the  Negro  to  a  lower  status.  But  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  the  offspring  of  the  black  and  white  races, 
in  addition  to  being  assimilated  to  the  Caucasian  type,  began  to 
constitute  a  peculiar  class  commonly  known  as  'people  of  color,' 
whose  social  status  was  higher  than  that  of  the  blacks.  But 
finally  they  began  to  be  classified  with  all  other  people  of  Af- 
rican blood. 

"These  various  elements  of  the  so-called  Negro  population 
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years  ago  Dr.  Herbert  M.  Miller,  professor  of  sociology  in  Ohio 
State  University,  "was  alleged  to  have  been  dismissed  from  the 
university  because  of  his  liberal  views  on  the  race  question.  An 
incident  attributed  to  his  liberal  views  was  his  alleged  trans- 
portation of  a  class  of  white  students  to  Wilberforce  University, 
where  they  were  said  to  have  danced  with  colored  students 
there."  When  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  editor  and  owner  of 
the  Nation,  refused  an  invitation  to  speak  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, he  is  reported  to  have  given  this  incident  as  his  reason 
for  not  accepting  the  invitation.^^ 

However,  "the  tradition  of  the  'Old  South'  seemed  to  be 
swaying*  slightly  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  night  of  July 
4,  when  Cab  Calloway  played  to  5,000  people  in  the  Armory, 
both  white  and  black.  Separated  as  to  race,  they  still  danced 
on  the  same  floor  and  toi  the  same  music  at  the  same  time.f 

One  condition  in  the  South  that  has  acted  as  a  bar  to  free 
social  intercourse  is  the  large  number  of  Negroes  belonging  to 
the  servant  class.  The  better  white  does  not  come  into  contact 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  with  the  educated  and  superior 
Negro.  He  knows  only  those  who  serve  him  in  or  about  his 
home  or  office.  "I  actually  believe  there  will  be  far  greater 
understanding,  more  tolerance,  and  less  discrimination  between 
the  two  dominant  American  races  when  Negroes  are  able  to 
get  sufficient  employment  along  other  lines  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  servants  to  a  minimum  ,  .  ,  Today  domestic  servants 
are  extremely  numerous.  It  is  easy  for  whites  to  get  the  idea 
that  all  Negroes  belong  to  this  class  .  .  .  The  large  number  of 
Negroes  as  servants  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  better  class 
whites  are  not  so  keen  to  tender  Negroes  the  normal  rights  of 
human  beings  in  a  democracy.'"-® 


2T  Atlanta   World,  April   12,    lO.S.*?. 
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VIII 
DISCRIMINATION 

The  American  government  sets  up  the  premise  that  all  peo- 
ple are  created  equal.  Whether  or  not  anyone  really  believed 
that  at  the  time  the  constitution  was  adopted  is  not  our  con- 
cern at  the  moment.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  cited  the  enslavement  of  the  Negro  as  one  charge 
against  George  the  Third.  Here  was  one  more  proof  that  the 
British  monarch  had  violated  the  sacred  rights  of  man.  Under 
his  authority  a  people  were  captured  in  a  distant  land  and  of- 
fered for  sale  at  the  public  markets. 

"When  America  gained  independence  from  Great  Britain, 
slavery  ought  logically  to  have  been  abolished.  It  was  an 
institution  directly  opposed  to  our  ideals  of  government.  And 
unquestionably  there  were  many  people  in  America,  even  in 
the  South,  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  slavery.  It  could  not 
endure  here,  and  as  democratic  government  spread  throughout 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  the  rights  of  man  usurped  the 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  slavery  was  doomed  throughout  the 
ci\'ilized  world. 

It  passed  to  make  way  for  another  kind  of  serfdom,  which 
is  not  a  great  deal  less  opposed  to  our  ideals  of  government. 

1.  Exploitation  of  Labor. 

In  a  capitalistic  country  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there  should 
be  some  control  of  labor  by  those  who  control  the  capital,  but 
that  masses  of  Negroes  should  be  subjected  to  a  condition  of 
peonage  is  a  reflection  on  the  whole  system  and  on  the  gov- 
ernment that  permits  it. 

"For  years  reports  have  been  made  frequently  of  the  exist- 
ence of  peonage  in  many  parts  of  the  South,  and  the  severe 
treatment  inflicted  upon  the  ones  who  attempted  to  escape 
from  such  forced  bondage.  It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to 
cause  conviction,  even  though  e%adences  have  been  convincing. 
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In  some  cases  the  accused  are  justified  by  unjust  state  laws. 
These  laws  are  now  the  cause  of  untold  hardships  upon  thou- 
sands of  Negroes  in  the  rural  districts,  who  may  fall  in  the 
hands  of  unscrupulous  farm  owners.  Most  of  these  people  are 
working  and  only  receive  in  remuneration  food  from  a  com^ 
missary  at  many  times  the  price  that  the  same  article  can  be 
secured  in  any  legitimate  store.  Very  often  the  laborer  is 
charged  with  more  goods  than  received,  causing  a  supposed 
indebtedness  to  the  owner.  This  has  to  be  worked  out.  If  at- 
tempt is  made  to  leave  before  this  is  done,  the  accused  is  ar- 
rested, carried  through  some  form  of  trial,  and  farmed  out  to 
some  one  in  paj^ment  of  the  cost. 

"Charges  of  peonage  are  now  rampant  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi. This  is  arousing  to  action  the  United  States  District 
Attorney  at  IVIemphis,  who  will  confer  with  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  with  reference  to  it.  Should  there  be  a 
conscientious  investigation,  regardless  of  the  influence  of  the 
accused,  some  beneficial  results  may  be  forthcoming."^ 

2.  Newspapers. 

But  such  a  condition  might  be  possible  with  any  peasant 
class.  Exploitation  of  labor  is  not  confined  to  the  Negro  alone. 
In  this  respect  he  suffers  along  with  many  whites.  But  there 
are  some  grievances  that  are  peculiar  to  him,  and  his  cry  goes 
up,  "Will  the  time  ever  come  when  the  Negro  will  be  able  to 
take  his  rightful  stand  in  life  without  the  question  of  his  color 
being  brought  up?" 

Will  the  newspapers,  for  instance,  ever  give  him  a  fair  deal? 
Accounts  like  this  are  not  uncommon : 

"S.  B.  Calloway,  prominent  realtor,  was  run  do^vn  and  in- 
stantly killed  in  an  automobile  collision  Saturday  afternoon . . . 
Thinking  Calloway  was  white,  police  held  Summerfield  Eney, 
white,  who  struck  the  real  estate  dealer,  under  $1,000  bond  on 
charges  of  reckless  driving.  One  white  evening  paper,  informed 
of  Calloway's  death,  came  out  with  an  edition  bearing  large 
headlines  relating  the  story  of  the  man's  unfortunate  death, 
an  unheard  of  thing  in  a  Negro  death  unless  he  is  killed  by 


1  Editorial,   Savannah   Tribune,  January   2G,    1933. 
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some  policeman  breaking  into  a  house.  But  when  the  de- 
ceased was  identified  as  being  a  Negro,  white  Atlantans  were 
shocked.  Eney's  bond  was  cancelled,  and  he  was  released  on 
copy.  The  newspaper  promptly  killed  the  story  in  its  next 
edition,  and  the  body  was  transferred  to  the  Ivey  Brothers 
Funeral  Home.     And  all  is  running  smoothly  again."" 

"Another  instance  showing  the  rank  disrespect  of  white 
newspapers  to  their  Negro  clientele  was  demonstrated  the  other 
day  M^hen  the  Kansas  City  Star,  an  influential  white  daily  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  deliberately  refused  to  carry  the  picture 
of  Eddie  Tolan  among  the  group  of  1932  champions  in  the  field 
of  athletics.  Negroes  of  Kansas  City  feel  the  rebuff  keenly. 
Local  civic  organizations,  after  meeting  in  a  city-wide  confer- 
ence, drew  up  a  series  of  strong  resolutions,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  the  Star,  condemning  the  attitude  of  the  paper  towards 
Negroes. 

''The  avalanche  of  bitter  criticism  that  has  come  against  the 
Star  for  its  failure  to  carry  Tolan 's  picture  is  highly  justifiable. 
The  same  criticism  might  be  directed  against  almost  every  white 
newspaper  in  the  land.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  average 
white  newspaper  would  rather  carry  the  picture  of  any  lower 
animal  than  that  of  a  respectable  Negro.  It  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  our  white  Newspapers  are  still  adhering  to  the 
prejudiced  policy  of  keeping  from  the  public,  save  in  a  few 
instances,  the  worth  while  and  creditable  side  of  Negro  life."' 

It  is  the  Negro  criminal  who  appears  in  the  white  news- 
paper, and  not  the  Negro  who  has  contributed  information  of 
untold  value  to  mankind  through  his  researches  in  plant  breed- 
ing. Perhaps  the  activities  of  Negro  professional  and  business 
men  are  not  of  interest  to  white  readers,  and  possibly  these 
same  readers  are  most  anxious  to  know  whether  the  crime  w^aa 
committed  by  a  white  man  or  a  black  man.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Negro  does  not  appear  to  readers  of  white  news- 
papers in  a  very  favorable  light. 


2  Atlanta  World,  September  24,   1933. 
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3.  Numerous  Instances  of  Discrimination. 

"A  reflection  of  the  white  Southern  attitude  towards  the 
Negro,  which  is  satisfied  as  long  as  he  remains  a  menial  and 
partial  mendicant,  is  seen  in  the  protest  of  Americans  in  the 
Panama  Canal  zone  against  the  employment  of  Negroes  in  semi- 
skilled and  clerical  positions.  Information  on  this  issue  ia 
contained  in  a  special  dispatch  sent  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  by 
Gerald  Martin.  Of  3,800  semi-skilled  Negroes  employed,  only 
twelve  receive  salaries  as  high  as  $110  a  month.  The  highest 
rate  for  them  on  the  general  schedule  of  wages  is  $80.  "^ 

In  North  Carolina  "white  teachers  with  eight  years  experi- 
ence wiU  receive  $560  a  year  or  $90  a  month;  Negro  teachers 
of  the  same  experience  will  receive  $70  a  month.  "^ 

Atlanta  has  recently  passed  an  interesting  curfew  law  for 
the  benefit  of  Negroes,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  revived  an  old 
curfew  law.  "In  this  article  I  am  giving  plain  facts.  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  judge  in  the  least  in  his  statement  to  the 
colored  people,  who  are  warned  that  Negro  parties  must  break 
up  at  12  o'clock  midnight.  As  this  order  has  been  made  by 
the  judge,  we  must  respect  it  until  it  is  rescinded  or  else  take 
the  consequences.  The  judge  made  no  distinction  in  the  kind 
of  party,  but  he  just  said,  'These  parties  must  break  up  at 
midnight.'  A  party  could  be  orderly,  but  who  wants  to  be 
hauled  down  in  the  patrol  to  stay  all  night  in  the  station  house 
to  dispute  a  policeman's  word  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  judge 
that  the  party  was  orderly.  I  am  warning  all  my  friends,  re- 
gardless of  the  place  where  the  party  is  given,  to  leave  before 
midnight  and  continue  to  do  so  until  some  of  our  influential 
people  can  talk  with  the  judge  and  have  him  to  modify  his 
order.     I  believe  the  judge  meant  business."* 

And  that  conditions  are  not  greatly  different  in  other  states 
in  the  South  can  be  easily  seen.  '  *  Ever  live  in  Florida  ?  Fine 
climate,  etc.  Jacksonville  is  its  largest  city,  a  town  of  some 
forty-odd  thousand  Negroes,  not  a  real  leader  among  them. 
Well,  in  Jacksonville  last  week  a  white  man  received  a  note 
demanding  that  $500  be  placed  in  a  certain  place  or  the  re- 
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suits  Avould  be  terrible.  The  note  was  traced  to  a  Negro  boy, 
and  he  was  apprehended.  The  following  day  another  white 
man  in  the  same  neighborhood  of  that  city,  Jacksonville,  re- 
ceived a  note  demanding  $1,000  under  threat  of  death.  This 
later  note  was  traced  to  a  white  child.  Now — all  set  for  a 
laugh?  The  Negro  boy  is  facing  a  sentence  of  twenty  years 
for  his  note,  but  the  note  of  the  white  child  was  called  an 
innocent  prank.  "^ 

In  Marion,  Crittendon  County,  Arkansas,  a  prominent  white 
attorney,  C.  P.  Tipton,  320  North  Watkins  St.,  was  made  the 
victim  of  a  vicious  gang  attack;  because  he  dared  to  defend  a 
Negro.  Even  deputies  told  him  they  would  beat  him,  but  he 
finished  the  case.* 

4.  Outside  the  South. 

Discrimination  is  not  peculiar  to  the  South,  or  even  to  Ameri- 
ca. "The  veiled  hyprocrisy  of  the  average  Englishman  is,  or 
should  be,  well-known  to  everyone,  for  he  is  reputed  to  be  by 
nature  the  most  prejudiced  being  on  earth."® 

And  while  it  has  been  generally  recognized  that  England 
is  no  home  for  the  black  man,  it  has  been  rumored  that  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  France,  he  was  welcomed  and  ac- 
cepted as  an  equal.  That  may  have  been  true  prior  to  and 
during  the  World  War,  but  now  ''Europe  holds  no  bright 
future  for  a  black  man.  *  Our  group  that  came  here  years  ago 
rode  the  crest  of  the  wave,  because  of  two  reasons:  conditions 
were  good  then,  and  our  artists  and  jazz  music  were  a  novelty. 
But  now  that  novelty  has  worn  off.  These  people  have  copied 
our  music  as  best  they  can,  and  depression  reigns  in  prosperity's 
stead.  In  addition,  many  of  our  group  have  set  some  bad  ex- 
amples on  this  continent  .  .  .  which  have  marked  our  doom. 
If  every  American  Negro  would  leave  Paris,  there  is  none  who 
would  rejoice  more  than  the  French  Negro.  I  do  not  take 
pride  in  writing  this.  "^° 

In  the  North  there  is  no  longer  an  influx  of  Negroes  from 
the  South,  and  even,  according  to  Secretary  Hubert  of  the  New 


7  Richardson,    M.    D..    Atlanta    World,   March    2,    1933. 
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York  Urban  League,  there  is  a  steady  exodus  of  Negroes  from 
Gotham  back  to  the  Southland.  But  the  migration  to  the  North 
continued  long  enough  for  Negroes  to  take  up  residence  in  the 
large  northern  cities  in  large  numbers. 

"Fair-minded  folk  who  have  had  a  chance  to  analyze  the 
Negro  in  Chicago  or  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham, or  Memphis,  waste  no  time  in  saying  that  members  of 
the  race  in  Dixie's  cities  have  a  better  mass  welfare  than  those 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  North.""  It  has  been  well  demon- 
strated that  the  North,  long  considered  as  a  section  in  which 
the  Negro  would  meet  with  no  discrimination  on  account  of 
his  race  and  color,  has  little  to  offer  him.  Wherever  he  turns, 
he  finds  "there  is  unyielding  insistence  on  the  color  bar,  which 
admonishes  the  darker  varieties  of  the  species:  so  far  shalt 
thou  come  and  no  farther."^ 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  "Ill  feeling  towards  the 
Negro  has  been  rampant  in  certain  parts  of  the  state,  even  since 
the  days  of  freedom ;  more  so  in  some  than  in  others.  Bulloch 
County  was  among  the  counties  considered  as  being  a  racial 
one.  Even  though  it  was  so  considered,  there  were  many  white 
persons  of  a  high  type  who  were  very  considerate  towards  the 
colored  people  and  did  what  they  could  in  offering  protection 
and  help.  Years  have  made  a  change,  and  now  Bulloch  County 
is  considered  one  of  our  best  counties  for  racial  amity.  This 
was  demonstrated  in  an  emphatic  way  during  the  past  few 
days  in  the  affair  of  Dr.  "W.  A.  Davis  of  Macon.  The  doctor, 
while  on  his  way  to  Macon,  accidently  killed  a  small  white  boy 
on  the  highway  at  Stilson,  not  very  far  from  Statesboro.  Or- 
dinarily such  an  occurrence  would  engender  intense  racial  feel- 
ing and  a  resort  to  summary  punishment.  It  was  just  the  op- 
posite in  this  case.  Of  course  the  doctor  was  imprisoned,  but 
given  a  hearing  a  few  days  afterward.  This  hearing  was  void 
of  rancor,  with  only  the  facts  presented.  It  resulted  in  ths 
acquittal  of  the  doctor.  An  event  of  this  kind  proves  that 
sentiment  for  improved  racial  relation  is  truly  besetting  in 
Bulloch  County."'' 

But  such  instances  are  not  common,  and  on  the  whole  the 
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Negro  knows  that  he  faces  tremendous  odds  on  account  of  hia 
race;  and  he  can  well  say:  "If  I  should  some  day  be  called  a 
success  according  to  the  recognized  standards  of  the  world,  I 
shall  know  that  I  have  done  ten  times  as  much  as  a  white  per- 
son  of  equal  achievement,  for  I  shall  have  had  to  war  against 
legions  of  race  discrimination,  as  well  as  against  a  disinterested 
world." 
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IX 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  branches  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  spent  in 
1932  more  than  $70,000  in  a  fight  for  Negro  rights.  Among 
the  dramatic  cases  fought  by  the  association  during  that  period 
were:  "the  defense  of  Willie  Peterson  in  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, charged  with  the  murder  of  two  white  women;  of  Tom 
Carraway  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  charged  with  criminal  assault 
on  a  white  woman,  in  whose  case  a  commutation  was  secured 
just  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  set  for  his  execution ;  Ervin 
Pruitt,  Meridian,  Mississippi,  charged  with  the  m^urder  of  a 
white  woman's  child;  Louis  and  Elbert  Blake,  father  and  son, 
charged  with  murder  at  Camden,  Arkansas,  when  they  defended 
their  home  against  the  attack  of  a  mob ;  John  May  and  Richard 
Harris,  Negro  youths  charged  with  murder  at  the  time  of  the 
Marion,  Indiana,  lynchings;  Ernest  HeiTing,  in  Sampson  Coun- 
ty, North  Carolina,  charged  with  murder,  whose  life  was  saved 
and  appeal  taken  to  the  State  Supreme  Court;  Emmett  Gallic 
and  Eual  Richardson,  charged  ^vith  the  murder  of  an  aged 
white  woman  at  Windson,  Missouri;  Jesse  Hollins  at  Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma,  in  an  atmosphere  of  mob  violence,  charged  with  a 
crime  of  which  investigation  proved  him  to  be  innocent ;  Robert 
Bell,  the  Grady  Swain  in  Arkansas,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  a  white  boy;  Daniel  Bush  in  Detroit,  charged  with  first  de- 
gi-ee  murder;  "Waymen  Berry,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  charged 
with  first  degree  murder."^ 

A  case  originating  in  Texas  on  the  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
the  Democratic  primary  was  taken  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
by  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  and  there  by  a  five  to'  four  decision  the 
practice  was  ruled  unconstitutional.  In  all  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
has  been  responsible  for  five  decisions  in  favor  of  the  Negro 
handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court : 


1  Atlanta  World,  January  19,  1933. 
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1.  In  1915,  Grandfather  Clause  disfranchising  Negroes. 

2.  In  1917,  residential  segregation. 

3.  In  1925,  trial  dominated  by  mob  held  to  be  not  due 
process  of  law. 

4.  In  1927,  Texas  Democratic  primary. 

5.  In  1927,  Segregation  in  Louisiana.f 

In  its  program  in  Atlanta  for  1933  are  the  following: 

1.  A  militant  stand  on  all  emergency  cases  which  may 
arise  locally. 

2.  An  establishment  of  a  school  of  citizenship  to  teach,  all 
colored  citizens  in  Atlanta  how  to  make  use  of  their 
voting  privileges  intelligently. 

3.  A  determined  fight  against  the  new  city  residential 
segregation  law,  which  gives  the  city  clerk  the  sole  right 
to  affirm  or  deny  a  moving  permit.^ 

Perhaps  a  more  complete  insight  into  the  program  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  can  be  gained  through  a  consideration  of  some 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  24th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
organization  at  Chicago,  June  29-July  2,  1933 : 

"Of  paramount  concern  to  the  Negro  today  is  his  economic 
status.  His  interests  in  this  field  are  identical  with  those  of 
all  workers. 

"He  demands  redistribution  of  wealth  through  progressive 
taxation  of  large  incomes  and  through  the  conduct  of  industry 
and  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  many  and  not  for  the 
few.  He  insists  on  prompt  enactment  of  sickness,  old  age,  and 
unemployment  insurance  legislation ;  on  access  without  discrim- 
ination to  all  public  educational  institutions,  whether  North  or 
South.  He  insists  upon  the  rights  of  employment  without  dis- 
crimination, not  only  in  private  industry  but  also  and  especially 
in  all  projects  financed  by  public  funds  to  which  the  Negro  con- 
tributes as  a  worker  and  as  a  taxpayer. 

"...  Lynching,  jim-crowism,  and  the  entire  body  of  dis- 
criminatory legislation  against  Negroes  must  speedily  end  if  the 
American  government  is  to  endure. 

"We  call  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  protest  vigorously 
against  a  situation  which  has  placed  the  American  Negro  in 
the  United  States  in  a  position  comparable  to  nothing  kno^vn  in 
modern  history.  Nowhere  else  except  in  the  United  States  are 
human  beings  burned  at  the  stake  and  their  wives  and  daughters 
violated  with  impunity. 

"We  demand  that  President  Roosevelt  exercise  broad,  execu- 


2  Atlanta.  World,  February  6,  1933. 
^  Ibid.,  January  2,  1933. 
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tive,  even  dictatorial,  powers  against  those  sections  of  the  coun- 
try which  engage  in  lynching,  peonage,  disfranchisement,  and 
all  forms  of  vicious  discrimination  and  persecution. 

"We  welcome  the  growth  of  liberalism  and  radicalism  in  the 
South,  and  sincerely  hope  that  the  tendency  will  continue. 

"We  rejoice  in  the  growing  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  young  whites  and  Negroes  of  the  South. 

"We  demand  that  the  representation  of  the  Southern  States 
in  Congress  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  we  insist  that  President  Roosevelt  initiate 
the  steps  necessary  to  cany  out  reduction  of  Congressional  rep- 
resentation. 

"We  urge  that  Negroes  insist  upon  full  civil  rights  in  all 
courts  of  law,  including  the  presence  of  Negroes  on  juries. 

"We  extend  a  warning  to  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt that  should  the  government  fail  to  grant  simple  justice  as 
outlined  in  this  resolution,  it  will  be  necessary  to  present  our 
petition  to  the  League  of  Nations  for  judgment."* 

As  the  random  writing  of  a  Negro  journalist,  these  resolu- 
tions would  be  of  little  interest ;  but  when  we  realize  that  they 
represent  the  deliberate  program  of  the  most  powerful  Negro 
organization  in  this  country,  they  become  quite  significant. 

It  can  readily'  be  seen  that  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  is  a  militant 
organization,  eager  to  take  up  the  fight  against  all  forms  of 
discrimination.  If  America  does  stand  "at  the  crossroads  in 
race  relations,  with  one  road  leading  to  race  conflict  and  violence 
and  the  other  road  to  inter-racial  understanding  and  good  will 
through  cooperative  activity,"^  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  feels  that 
the  time  has  come  for  movement  along  one  line  or  the  other. 
Long  enough  has  the  Negro  been  passive,  belie^dng  that  in  the 
end  he  would  be  fairly  dealth  with.  But  now  "the  Negro,  like 
everyone  else,  will  get  only  what  he  demands,"®  and  the  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.  "has  entered  the  field  and  taken  up  the  challenge.  Its 
ever-watchful  eye  has  not  allowed  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  upright- 
eousness  heaped  upon  our  people  to  escape  scrutiny.  It  believes 
that  a  well-directed  and  intelligent  militarism  is  the  only  means 
the  Negro  has  of  escaping  the  virtual  slavery  he  is  now  sub- 
mitting himself  to."' 


*  ffnrnnvnh  Jnurnnl.  .Tuly  12.  inr?3. 
'^  f!avannnh  Trihvnf,  .Tuiip  29.  19."?.^. 
^  Sinvnnnnh  Trihunr,  .Tulv  27.  19.33. 
'^Editorial,  Atlanta   World.  October  22.   1933. 
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COMMUNISM 

Communism  has  not  made  much  headway  among  Negroes. 
That  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  reads  Negro  newspapers.  And 
it  is  not  that  the  Communists  have  made  no  effort  to  win  Negro 
support,  for,  "taking  advantage  of  the  trying  times  during 
the  past  four  years,  they  have  redoubled  their  efforts  to  win 
converts  to  their  cause.  How  many  Negroes  they  have  won  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  If  one  lives  in  the  shadow  of  Washing- 
ton Park  in  Chicago,  or  Union  Square  in  New  York,  one  is 
likely  to  conclude  that  *der  Tag'  is  just  around  the  comer.  If, 
however,  the  observer  moves  about  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, he  is  forced  to  conclude  that  Communism  has  not  gained 
any  real  hold  on  most  Negroes."^ 

The  International  Labor  Defense,  "hand-maiden  of  the  Com- 
munist party,'"-  has  made  itself  quite  active  in  Negro  affairs 
in  the  South  during  the  past  few  years.  In  the  Scottsboro 
case  this  organization  succeeded  in  driving  the  powerful  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.  from  the  field  and  taldng  over  entirely  the  case  for  the 
defendants. 

The  success  of  the  I.  L.  D.  in  the  Scottsboro  case,  as  well  as 
in  the  Crawford  case,  has  undoubtedly  won  many  Negroes  to 
its  ranks,  and  it  is  possible  that  "the  membership  of  the  I.  L.  D. 
will  stretch  into  millions.  The  young  Negro  is  not  going  to 
submit  or  condone  injustice  any  longer.  He  is  going  to  find  a 
way  to  fight.  He  is  going  to  line  up  with  the  organization  that 
fights  with  brains  and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  win.  Right 
now  it  appears  that  the  I.  L.  D.  is  not  short  on  either  of  these.'" 

The  revival  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  Alabama  brought  the 
editorial  comment:  "We  have  been  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  Communism,  because  we  think  it  as  wicked  as  Klanism,  in 
somef  respects ;  but  if  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  renews  its  unjust  and 
inhuman  practices  against  Negroes,  we  see  no  good  reason  why 


1  Logan,  Rayforrt  W..  Atlanta  World.  .Tnly  .5.   1933. 
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the  Communists  should  not  make  heavy  gains  in  securing  new 
converts  in  the  South."* 

But  the  program  of  the  Communists  leads  to  a  class  rather 
than  to  a  race  struggle,  and  Negroes  and  poor  whites  cannot 
get  together  for  any  cause.  The  Negro  may  suffer  more  under 
the  capitalistic  system  than  do  white  people  of  the  lower  class, 
but  the  Negro  is  far  closer  to  white  people  of  the  higher  class 
than  to  those  of  the  lower.  This  is  a  condition  for  which  the 
Communist  program  makes  no  provision  in  its  appeal  to  the 
Negro.  Nothing  is  more  obvious,  at  least  here  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  here  that  most  Negroes  still  reside,  than  the  fact  that 
it  is  among  the  uneducated  and  poverty-stricken  white  people 
that  race  prejudice  is  strongest. 

Negroes  recognize  full  well  that  their  cause  is  defended  by 
the  Communists  only  because  it  furnishes  good  material  for 
propaganda.  The  race  problem  is  only  a  small  concern  of  the 
Communists;  in  this  country  it  is  an  enigma  peculiar  to  the 
Negro,  and  consequently  his  first  interest.  Even  in  particular 
cases  where  the  Communists  have  aided  the  Negro,  as  in  the 
Scottsboro  case,  it  is  recognized  that  "Scottsboro  boys  alive  or 
Scottsboro  boys  dead  are  equally  good  propaganda."^  And 
not  propaganda  for  a  racial  adjustment,  but  for  a  class  adjust- 
ment. 

"While  the  Communists  have  acquainted  other  dis-advantaged 
people  with  the  nature  of  the  American  race  problem  and  per- 
haps orientated  world  public  opinion  towards  the  future  de- 
velopment of  that  problem,  yet  their  very  connection,  with  the 
Scottsboro  case  and  their  methods  of  procedure  have  greatly 
periled,  if  they  have  not  utterly  destroyed,  the  chances  of  the 
nine  defendants  for  ever  again  knowing  life  and  liberty."" 

In  a  talk  made  at  Livingston  College,  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
Congressman  DePriest  "next  turned  his  attention  to  the  Com- 
munists and  attacked  them  furiously.  He  scored  them  for  ex- 
ploiting the  Scottsboro  case,  while,  however,  admitting  that 
they  had  done  some  good.  Communism,  he  said,  is  a  contro- 
version of  the  fundamentals  of  American  life  and  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  which  the  Negro  is  a  strong 
believer. ' " 

The  attitude  of  the  Negro  is  often  militant,  but  he  is  not 
willing  to  go  to  the  extreme  often  advocated  by  the  Commun- 
ists. "We  seriously  doubt  that  our  connection  with  such  rad- 
ical organizations  as  the  Communists,  or  I.  L.  D.,  will  make 
conditions  any  better.  When  all  our  social,  political,  industrial, 
and  other  inter-racial  problems  are  settled  rightly,  if  they  are 
ever  fully  settled,  they  must  be  adjusted  by  the  conservative 
element  of  both  groups.  There  are  many  men  and  women  of 
high  standing  in  the  white  race  who  are  working  unceasingly  to 
improve  our  plight ;  and  if  we  line  up  with  them,  we  can  secure 
better  results  than  by  affiliating  with  some  irresponsible  body 
displaying  a  red  flag.    We  need  courageous  leadership,  but  let 


us  use  common  sense."* 


The  fight  between  the  I.  L.  D.  and  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  is 
evidence  of  a  feeling  that  exists.  For  while  it  may  be,  as  Wil- 
liam L.  Patterson,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  I.  L.  D.,  says, 
that  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  has  interested,  itself  only  in  the  upper 
tenth  and  not  in  the  mass  of  Negroes;  and  while  it  may  be 
true,  as  Mr.  Patterson  also  says,  that  *'an  analysis  of  the 
financial  history  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  quoting  its  own  figures, 
will  show  that  without  authorization  from  any  responsible  source 
it  collected  more  than  $7,000  for  the  Scottsboro  defense,  before 
the  re-trial  of  Heywood  Patterson,  but  that  only  $1,000  ever 
found  its  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  purpose : ' '"  yet 
the  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  Negroes  in  the  N.  A. 
A.  C.  P.  is  based  on  a  long  experience  with  this  organization 
and  is  not  easily  shaken. 

'  *  Any  intelligent  individual  who  knows  Dixie  and  has  watched 
the  I.  L.  D.'s  scatter-brained  tactics  since  entering  the  Scotts- 
boro case  knows  it  would  be  suicidal  for  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P. 
to  support  the  I.  L.  D.  program  without  reservations.  The 
Association  has  conducted  its  legal  cases  without  the  ballyhoo 
of  schoolboy  threats  and  demands.  It  has  spent  its  monies 
wisely  and  well,  and  in  a  way  calculated  to  obtain  the  best 
returns.    It  is  interested  primarily  in  seeing  justice  done. 


>no 
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The  Communists  send  out  through  their  news  agencies  a  great 
deal  of  propaganda,  some  of  which  finds  its  way  into  Negro 
newspapers.  Most  of  these  papers  use  some  of  the  news  stories ; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  material  sent  out  is  consigned  to  the 
waste  basket  after  a  hasty  perusal  of  its  contents.  The  Negro 
wants  no  revolution,  and  he  certainly  has  no  intention  of  giv- 
ing up  his  church.  It  is  his  understanding  that  Communism 
involves  both. 
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XI 

CHURCHES  AND  SCHOOLS 

1.  Churches. 

The  Negro  supports  his  church.  "From  the  days  of  slavery 
to  the  present,  the  church  has  been  the  one  institution  which 
the  Negro  could  really  call  his  own  ...  It  is  the  outcome  of 
his  genius  and  ability  to  organize."^  About  it  centers  most  of 
his  social  life.  Here  he  can  sing  hymns  of  praise,  and  his 
melodious  voice  rises  in  a  paean  of  hope  that  in  the  Pro?nised 
Land  he  will  be  free.  Since  the  Lord  chasteneth  whom  he 
loveth,  then  surely  the  Negro  may  expect  that  after  his  troubled 
life  here  on  this  earth,  there  will  be  for  him  a  special  reward. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Negro  is  by  nature  deeply 
emotional  which  accounts  for  his  interest  in  his  church.  Per- 
haps it  is  true  that  those  who  endure  most  in  this  life,  find 
in  the  promise  of  salvation  and  redemption  a  meaning  which  is 
less  significant  to  the  more  fortunate.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
worship  is  simple,  requiring  no  special  learning  of  any  kind 
and  demanding  only  a  capacity  for  feeling,  in  which  the  Negro 
is  more  than  amply  endowed,  that  Negroes  are  churchgoers. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  church  service  is  the  one  opportunity 
fhe  Negro  has  of  escaping  from  all  that  the  white  man  controls 
into  an  institution  all  of  his  own  which  accounts  for  the  large 
church  attendance  among  Negroes.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Negro's  religion  has  for  him  a  significance 
not  common  to  white  people. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  religious  life  of  the  Negro,  of 
his  churches  and  church  organizations,  of  his  doctrines  and 
beliefs,  of  his  abounding  faith ;  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  encroach  on  that  field.  Nor  are  we  here  concerned 
with  church  news  as  it  appears  in  Negro  newspapers,  though  it 
should  be  said  that  many  Negro  newspapers  are  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  church  news,  and  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
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carry  far  more  accounts  of  the  church  and  its  activities  than 
do  white  newspapers. 

But  the  Negro  church  centers  around  individuals  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  does  the  white  church.  Denominations  are 
not  as  closely  knit,  and  many  Negro  preachers  are  wholly  lack- 
ing in  seminary  training.  Thus  there  is  a  very  wide  range  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  church  should  stand  for.  Many  Negro 
churches  take  an  active  part  in  political  affairs  and  in  the  ef- 
fort being  made  by  the  various  Negro  organizations  to  secure, 
for  the  Negro,  rights  which  are  now  denied  him,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  church  leaders  acting  as  individuals  and 
not  as  agents  of  a  particular  denomination.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  church  activities  afford  an  opportunity  for  Negro 
leaders,  but  this  leadership  must  be  recognized  as  taking  place 
in  the  church  rather  than  as  an  organized  effort  of  the  denomina- 
tion as  a  whole. 

2.  Schools. 

Kelly  Miller  says  that  ''although  we  may  safelj'-  say  that 
education  cannot  solve  the  race  problem,  we  may  at  the  same 
time  assert  Avith  equal  certainty  that  the  race  problem  cannot 
be  solved  without  education."'^ 

a)  Stages  of  Negro  Education. 

"Tip  to  the  nineteenth  century  very  little  progress  had  been 
made  for  the  education  of  Negroes.  "With  the  exception  of  some 
clandestine  operations,  there  were  few  schools  for  the  slaves 
and  free  Negroes  of  the  South.  Such  schools  as  there  were, 
were  located  in  cities.  Julian  Troumontaine  taught  openly  in 
Savannah  until  1829,  and  clandestinely  thereafter  until  1844. 
It  was  discovered  in  1864  that  a  Mrs.  Deveaux  had  been  secretly 
teaching  Negroes  for  thirty  years.  Another  such  school  taught 
by  a  white  woman  was  discovered  in  Norfolk  in  1854."' 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  first  attempts  to  educate  the 
Negro  were  largely  religious.  Philanthropists,  most  of  them 
from  the  North,  "sought  to  make  the  Negro  a  Christian  and 
to  give  him  as  much  of  the  so-called  higher  learning  as  he  was 
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able  to  take;  so  as  to  make  him  serviceable  in  the  uplift  and 
reclamation  of  his  race.  They  borrowed  the  classical  curriculum, 
which  had  proved  itself  effective  for  the  needs  of  the  choice 
white  youth  throughout  the  European  world."*  Teachers  who 
came  South  to  work  in  Negro  schools  were  fired  with  missionary 
zeal. 

"With  Armstrong"  and  Washington,  religion  as  a  dynamic 
was  relegated  to  the  rear.  They  looked  upon  the  Negro  as  a 
peasant,  destined  to  till  the  soil  and  perform  handwork  as  his 
fixed  place  in  the  social  and  industrial  scheme.  Through  indus- 
trial education  he  could  be  made  industrious,  thrifty,  well-be- 
haved, helpful,  and  unharmful  to  his  fellow  white  citizens  .  .  . 
But  the  World  War,  the  mass  production  by  machinery,  and 
the  inevitable  rise  of  technocracy  frustrated  their  ideal  and 
confused  their  program. 

"After  the  seeming  failure  of  the  religious  objective  and  the 
collapse  of  the  industrial  interregnum  came  the  last  stage  of 
higher  education  under  manipulation  and  control  of  the  great 
foundations,  whose  chief  objective  is  to  keep  things  going  so 
as  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  the  existing  order.  The  Negro  is 
encouraged  to  the  higher  education  mainly  to  serve  his  own 
people  on  the  professional  level  and  to  keep  the  place  between 
the  races.  They  do  not  profess  to  know  what  is  the  black  man's 
place  in  the  final  scheme  of  things.  They  have  no  ideology  but 
would  keep  the  Negro  satisfied  and  happy  as  the  days  go  by  .  .  . 
Neither  under  the  old  philanthropy  dominated  by  Northern  mis- 
sionaries, nor  under  the  new  dispensation  dominated  by  the 
Northern  boards  has  the  Negro  any  decisive  voice  as  to  the 
education  of  his  people.  Although  Negroes  have  been  largely 
put  in  charge  to  man  these  institutions,  yet  they  have  little 
more  to  do  with  the  general  policies  than  the  captain  of  a  ship 
is  permitted  to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  company  which  operates 
the  line."^  Even  the  public  schools  are  dominated  by  white 
educators,  and  the  kind  of  education  that  fits  white  children 
for  participation  in  society  is  supposed  to  be  the  education 
which  Negroes  should  have  as  well.  "The  great  difficulty  today 
with  Negro  education  is  that  the  race  has  no  ideology'.    We  still 


4  Miller,  Kelly,  Atlanta  World,  May   1,  1933. 
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await  the  genius,  the  philosopher,  or  the  statesman  who  can  tell 
us  whither,  before  we  may  expect  the  requisite  pedagogy  to 
tell  us  how.  Till  then  our  higher  education  will  flounder  in  a 
sea  of  uncertainty. ' ' 

b)  Conditions  in  Negro  Schools. 

According  to  Kelly  Miller,  as  late  as  1890,  57.1  per  cent  of  all 
Negroes  were  illiterate,  and  even  now  this  illiteracy  amounts 
to  slightly  in  excess  of  16  per  cent.®  Many  Negroes  of  school 
age  do  not  attend.  ' '  Inaccessibility  of  schools  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  causing  non-attendance  of  more  than  1,000,000 
Negro  children  in  the  United  States.  In  a  special  study  by 
the  Federal  Office  of  Education  of  rural  elementary  Negro 
children,  it  was  discovered  that  nearly  half  of  them  live  two 
or  three  miles  from  a  school  house.  Since  school  bus  service 
is  provided  for  only  one  per  cent,  non-attendance  on  the  part 
of  those  who  live  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school  is 
very  common. 

"  'Among  Negroes  Under  Jeanes  Supervising  Teachers,'  by 
Ambrose  Caliver,  Federal  Office  of  Education  specialist  in  the 
education  of  Negroes,  reports  that,  'More  than  one-third  of  the 
Negro  pupils  never  go  beyond  the  first  grade,  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  never  advance  beyond  the  fourth  grade'. "^ 

Other  significant  statements  in  this  bulletin  follow:  "Negro 
pupils  are  greatly  retarded.  The  proportion  of  pupils  who 
are  over  age  is  approximately  two-thirds.  It  is  believed  that 
much'  of  the  retardation  is  due  to  shortness  of  the  school  term, 
poorly  prepared  and  over-burdened  teachers,  and  lack  of  equip- 
ment. The  average  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $346  to 
1478. 

"The  equipment  of  Negro  rural  schools  is  meager  and  in- 
adequate. Nearly  40  per  cent  still  use  benches  with  no  desks. 
A  few  schools  have  no  blackboards  at  all.  Ordinary  stoves  are 
used  to  heat  more  than  half  of  the  school  buildings,  most  of 
which  have  no  fire  protection  facilities."* 

"In  a  recent  radio  address.  Secretary  of  Interior  Ickes  re- 


6  A.  N.  p..  Atlanta   World.  August  1.3,  1933. 

7  finrannah  Journal,^  November  25,   1933. 
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f erred  to  the  findings  of  the  federal  government,  saying:  'The 
conditions  just  described  put  the  Negro  in  a  serious  plight. 
Unless  improvement  is  made  in  his  education,  he  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  movement  of  our  present  age. 
We  owe  it  not  only  to  the  Negro  but  to  ourselves,  if  we  have 
any  real  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  to  give  the 
Negro  the  fullest  possible  educational  opportunities'."® 

In  a  study  made  by  Professor  Mabel  Carney,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  it  was  revealed  "that  the  average 
current  expenditure  per  pupil  as  a  whole  in  one  j^ear  was 
$87.22  per  child.  The  average  expenditure  per  white  child 
enrolled  in  the  Southern  states  for  the  same  year  was  $44.31. 
For  Negro  children  the  comparative  figures  were  $12.57.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  per  capita  wealth  in  1930  was 
$3,008.  For  the  North  and  West,  or  non-South,  it  was  $3,609. 
But  for  the  South  it  was  only  $1,785."'° 

e)  Colleges  fob  Negroes. 

The  state  of  Georgia  set  up  a  college  for  Negroes,  the  Georgia 
State  Industrial  College,  forty-two  years  ago,  because  "Geor- 
gia was  forced  to  establish  a  school  of  higher  education  for 
colored  children  or  be  denied  a  certain  appropriation  from  the 
United  States  government. '  '^^  Since  then  other  state  supported 
colleges  have  been  established  at  Forsyth  and  at  Albany.  In 
addition  to  these  state  schools  in  Georgia  there  are  a  number  of 
colleges  supported  by  churches  and  by  private  philanthropy. 

The  state  of  Georgia  makes  no  adequate  provision  for  the 
education  of  Negroes  in  the  professions,  and  "colored  students 
desiring  to  take  medicine,  law,  or  dentistry  are  forced  to  leave 
the  state  at  great  expense,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  pro- 
fessional schools  in  the  state  run  with  their  parents'  money  .  .  . 
It  is  our  reasonable  contention  that  our  young  people  are  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  development  .  .  .  For  four  generations 
the  Georgia  Negro  has  had  to  look  to  the  church  and  outside 
philanthropy  for  higher  education.  With  philanthropy  being 
taxed  to  the  hilt  and  great  endowments  being  withdrawn  and 


9  Ibid. 
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our  burdened  colleges  having  to  operate  at  a  loss  in  their  ef* 
forts  to  produce  college  training  for  our  youth,  the  time  is 
fast  approaching  when  the  state  will  be  forced  to  afford  better 
educational  facilities  for  colored  youth.  "^^ 

A  protest  against  the  establishment  of  good  Negro  colleges 
is  not  common,  but  there  is  one  danger  to  which  attention  should 
be  called:  "I  am  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  Negro  colleges 
in  any  state  where  there  is  not  a  double  standard  of  educa- 
tion .  .  .  Dixie  needs  strong  Aframerican  institutions  of  the 
higher  learning  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  with  a 
dark  face  to  get  university  training  otherwise.  But  in  Ohio, 
for  instance,  should  the  state  ever  take  a  hand  in  Wilberf orce 's 
affairs  by  appropriating  funds  for  its  maintenance,  it  will  be  a 
sad  day  for  education  in  that  state.  Let  the  two  schools  in 
Kansas  merge  and  become  fat  from  state  cash,  and  it  will 
hinder  education  for  Aframericans  there.  The  presence  of 
such  institutions  is  an  invitation  for  white  college  presidents 
on  the  least  provocation  to  tell  their  Negro  students  who  balk 
at  rank  discrimination,  'You've  got  a  good  college  here,  run 
by  your  own  race — why  don 't  you  go  there ! '  It  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  a  state  legislature  would,  by  underhand  methods, 
so  arrange  things  that  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for  a 
Negro  student  to  go  to  any  state  college  other  than  that  sup' 
ported  and  maintained  by  Negroes.  "^^ 

But  the  real  tragedy  of  higher  education  for  Negroes  is  the 
college  graduate,  who  comes  out  of  school  prepared  to  make 
some  use  of  his  learning  and  experience  and  finds  that  there 
is  nothing  for  him  to  do.  The  extent  to  which  Negroes  have 
entered,  the  various  professions  is  shown  by  the  federal  census 
figures  from  1930: 

Negro  Population 

North 2,409,219 

South  9,361,577 

West    120,347        11,891,143 


12  Editorial,  Atlanta  World,  September  24,  1933. 

13  Davis,  Frank  Marshall,  Atlanta  World,  February  26,  1933. 
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Negroes  in  Various  Professions 

School  teachers 54,439 

Clergymen   25,034 

Musicians 10,583 

Trained  Nurses, 5,728 

Physicians  and  Surgeons 3,805 

(40  per  cent  located  in  seven  states  in  North) 

College  Presidents  and  Professors 2,146 

Dentists    1,746 

Lawyers,  Justices,  and  Judges 1,230. 


>>.14 


"We  had  last  year  distributed  among  the  colleges  of 
America  23,000  Negroes  of  full  college  grade ;  and  of 
these  2,250  received  their  first  degree  in  arts.  This  body  of 
trained  knowledge  and  vision  has  been  increasing  in  the  past 
ten  years  and  will  increase  even  faster  in  the  future.  "When 
these  young  men  and  women  look  around  them  in  the  United 
States,  they  find  no  increase  of  opportunity  and  no  essential 
softening  of  deep-seated  racial  prejudice.  But  they  are  espe- 
cially astounded  and  embittered  when  they  think  they  see  in 
the  whole  white  world,  and  in  its  attitude  towards  self-deter- 
mination and  opportunities  for  development  among  colored  peo- 
ples and  particularly  among  Negroes,  a  disposition  to'  shut  the 
gates  of  opportunity  in  their  faces  and  tO'  reduce  every  colored 
country  where  possible  to  complete  vassalage  to  white  coun- 
tries.'"' 

Some  additional  jobs  for  Negroes  could  be  made  by  using 
them  to  replace  white  teachers  in  Negro  schools.  Making  these 
positions  available  to  Negroes  who  can  qualify  will  afford  some 
relief,  but  the  problem  of  employment  for  college  graduates 
will  become  increasingly  important. 

A  group  of  prominent  white  and  Negro  educators  met  in  a 
conference  on  education  and  race  relations  at  George  Peabody 
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College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  August  3-4,   1933, 
and  drew  up  the  following  findings  and  recommendations: 

1.  Since  the  fate  of  a  nation  is  determined  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  citizenship,  and  training  for  citizenship  of  the 
highest  order  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  American  public 
school,  good  schools  must  be  provided  for  the  children  of 
all  people,  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  other  condition 
of  life ;  if  the  nation  is  to  attain  its  greatest  possibilities. 

2.  By  "good  schools"  is  meant  schools  with  strong  men 
and  women  of  noble  purpose  as  teachers,  well  trained  for 
their  work,  Avitli  adequate  buildings  and  equipment,  and 
terms  of  sufficient  length  to  give  every  child  a  chance  to 
develop  its  powers  of  soul,  mind,  and  body. 

3.  Injustice,  whether  legal,  industrial,  educational,  or 
otherwise,  to  a  person,  however  poor  and  helpless  he  may 
be,  places  a  penalty  upon  all  the  people,  since  there  is  a 
kind  of  eternal  justice  that  cannot  and  will  not  be  denied. 

4.  Since  pride  of  race  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  noble  effort,  the  good  deeds  of  individual  Ne- 
groes and  the  contributions  to  civilization  of  the  race  as  a 
whole  should  be  taught  in  every  school  for  Negroes.  A  book 
giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  contribution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  to  the  life  of  our  country  should  be  prepared 
under  proper  guidance  for  use  in  all  our  schools. 

5.  There  should  be  taught  in  both  white  and  colored 
schools  those  things  that  will  build  up  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  of  both  races  such  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  a  bi-racial  civilization  and  such  mutual  under- 
standing as  will  promote  good  will,  fair  play,  and  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  that  will  enable  us  all  to  work  together  as 
one  for  a  safer,  a  saner,  and  a  more  fruitful  civilization. 
As  a  first  step  in  that  direction  we  recommend  that  each 
state  department  of  education  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
public  school  textbooks  in  use  in  that  state,  with  a  view 
to  such  eliminations  and  additions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  above  end.  The  details  of  this  study  should  be  ar- 
ranged and  the  results  correlated  by  a  committee  of  this 
Conference. 

6.  Substantial  improvement  has  been  made  during  the 
last  decade  in  educational  facilities  for  botli  white  and 
Negro  cliildren,  the  improvement  being  more  marked  in 
some  states  than  in  others.  Every  state  should  have  a 
definite  program  of  education  for  children  of  all  races.^® 


i^  Atlanta    World,  August   13,   1933. 
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While  these  recommendations  are  rather  general  as  a  whole, 
in  the  suggestion  that  textbooks  used  in  public  schools  should 
be  written  or  re-edited  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  good  will 
between  the  races,  a  specific  program  is  presented.  There  will 
never  be  very  much  racial  harmony  until  there  is  more  racial 
understanding. 
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XII 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NEGRO 

Is  the  Neprro  to  remain  attached  to  the  soil  in  the  years  that 
are  to  come,  or  is  he  going  to  find  in  the  towns  and  cities  a 
better  and  a  fuller  life?  That  is  the  most  important  question 
before  the  Negro  at  the  present  time.  There  are  those  who 
claim  that  he  is  in  his  natural  element  when  he  is  cultivating 
the  soil.  There  are  those  who  claim  that  he  is  naturally  in- 
clined to  a  close  community  life.  The  answer  to,  the  question, 
of  course,  depends  on  the  form  our  civilization  takes.  At  the 
present  time  the  movement  is  towards  an  agrarian  state,  with 
the  farm  population  not  only  holding  its  own  but  also  being 
increased  by  the  overflow  from  industry;  but  it  may  be  that 
an  industrial  reorganization  will  provide  a  livelihood  for  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  our  population  in  industry'  than 
has  heretofore  been  the  case. 

And  so  the  problem  is  not  one  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Negro, 
and  it  is  not  one  that  he  can  do  very  much  towards  solving.  If 
industry  offers  him  the  opportunity  to  make  a  living,  he  will 
move  to  the  centers  of  industry.  If  there  is  no  work  in  the 
cities,  he  will  move,  along  with  many  white  people,  back  to  the 
farm. 

However,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  trends  at  the  present 
time,  and  to  attempt  some  estimate  of  the  significance  to  the 
Negro. 

1.  Migration  to  Cities. 

In  the  general  exodus  to  the  city  during  the  last  decade  the 
Negro  has  joined,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  1930  Negro  population  of  the  major  cities  with  large 
numbers  of  this  race,  and  the  percentage  of  increase  over  1920 : 
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City 


"New  York  City. 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore—- 

Washington 

New  Orleans 

Detroit 

Birmingham 

Memphis. 

St.  Louis 

Atlanta 

Cleveland,  O 

Houston 

Pittsburgh 

Richmond 

Jacksonville 

Cincinnati 

Louisville 

Indianapolis 

Norfolk 

Nashville 

Los  Angeles 

Newark 

Dallas 

Kansas  City. 

Chattanooga 

Columbus,  O 

Miami,  Fla 

Fort  Worth 

Boston 

San  Antonio 

Dayton 

Tulsa 

Oklahoma  City... 
Youngstown,  O... 


1930  Negro 
Population 


327,706 
233,903 
219,599 
142,106 
132,063 
129,632 
120,066 
99,077 
96,550 
93,500 
90,075 
71,099 
63,337 
54,983 
52,988 
48,196 
47,818 
47,354 
43,967 
43,942 
42,836 
38,894 
38,880 
38,742 
38,574 
33,289 
32,774 
25,116 
22.234 
20,574 
17,978 
17,077 
15,203 
14,662 
14,552 


Percentage  of 

Increase  Over 

1920 


114.9 
113.7 

63.6 

31.2 

20.1 

28.4 
194.0 

41.1 

57.8 

34.0 

43.4 
108.7 

86.5 

45.7 
1.9* 

16.1 

59.0 

18.1 

26.8 
1.3 

20.2 
149.7 
129.0 

61.3 

25.6 

76.2 

47.3 
170.0 

39.9 

25.3 

25.4 

39.2 

71.2 

77.9 
118.4"! 


a)   Life  in  the  Cities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  city  offers  a  con- 
dition of  life  more  suited  to  the  temperament  of  the  Negro  than 
the  country  does,  and  much  has  been  said  on  both  sides.  In 
the  city  he  is  close  to  his  own  kind,  and  the  free  and  easy 
social  intercourse  which  is  so  necessary  to  his  happiness  is  as- 
sured. He  thrives  in  a  crowd.  Too,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  he  has  a  measure  of  protection  that  is  not  afforded 

1  Chapman,   C.   E.,   staff  representative   of   A.    N.   P.,   Atlanta  World,  January 
.5,   1033. 
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him  in  rural  sections.  But  in  the  city  he  is  dependent  largely 
on  white  employers;  and  when  these  fail  to  give  him  work, 
he  is  destitute.  As  competition  for  jobs  becomes  keener,  the 
Negro  finds  less  and  less  opportunity  to  make  a  living. 

"For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  we  are  approaching  the 
iron  law  of  competition  between  white  and  black  labor.  Where 
there  is  not  work  enough  for  all,  the  strong  will  serve  them^ 
selves  first.  Up  to  now  there  has  been  work  enough  for  all 
\villing  hands,  white  and  black  .  .  .  The  Negro  was  pushed 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  labor  ladder  and  confined  to  manual 
and  menial  types  of  tasks  which  the  white  man  did  not  choose 
to  do.  But  as  necessity  became  more  pressing,  the  white  work- 
men began  pushing  dowmward  and  crowding  the  black  man 
out  of  fields  customarily  assigned  to  him.  The  perfection  of 
machines  drove  the  colored  woman  out  of  the  laundry  busi- 
ness. The  rise  of  apartment  houses,  household  appliances,  and 
ready-cooked  foods  are  driving  her  out  of  the  kitchen.  The 
sudden  passe  between  man  and  the  machine  brings  the  Negro's 
sad  plight  into  full  light.  "^ 

b)   Haklem 

It  might  be  interesting  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  Negro 
in  that  city  of  luxury,  riches,  pretty  women,  and  premier  night 
clubs,  that  home  of  Negro  fashion,  that  mecca  which  drew  from   ' 
far  and  wide  more  than  200,000  Negroes  to  its  confines — Har- 
lem! 

"In  Harlem,  concealed  behind  the  rows  of  trim  houses,  and 
masked  by  the  sartorial  splendor  of  its  inhabitants,  is  more 
misery  and  despair  than  may  be  found  in  any  other  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city. 

"It  is  on  Sunday  evenings  that  Harlem  appears  most  affluent, 
when  the  wide,  tree-lined  boulevard  of  Seventh  Avenue  and 
the  bright  cross  thoroughfares  of  135th  and  145th  Streets  are 
thronged  with  groups  of  men  in  double-breasted  waistcoats  and 
pleated  trousers,  and  women  in  brilliant  fabrics. 

"As  an  explanation  of  the  excellent  external  appearance  of 
Harlem  it  is  noted  that  the  Negro  after  all  is  American-born. 


2  Miller,  Kelly,  Atlanta  World,  October  9,  1933. 
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And  in  America  you  are  supposed  to  keep  clean  and  look  neat, 
no  matter  how  empty  your  stomach  may  be. 

"Despite  all  its  laughter  and  its  finery,  Harlem  has  suf- 
fered more  from  unemployment  and  other  forms  of  economic 
distress  than  any  other  single  section  of  the  city — and  its 
residents  are  wont  to  strengthen  the  last  phrase  to  'any  other 
spot  in  the  world.'  To  them  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that 
the  Negro  is  always  the  last  to  be  hired  and  the  first  to  be 
fired  has  become  painfully  apparent.  But  they  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Harlem  has  kept  its  face  washed,  despite  a  stomach 
never  too  well  filled,  which  has  ached  painfully  during  the  last 
four  years. 

The  Urban  League  of  New  York  City  estimates)  roughly  that 
the  Negro  population  of  Harlem  is  250,000 ;  yet  only  12,500 
are  employed  at  the  present  time.  After  making  allowances 
for  dependents  and  those  who  would  not  be  at  work  under  any 
conditions,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  66  per  cent  of 
the  working  population  of  Harlem  are  now  unemployed. 

The  factor  lying  behind  most  of  the  misery  and  disease  of 
Harlem  is  the  housing  problem.  Trim  and  clean  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  outside,  within,  the  homes  of  Harlem  are  too  cold 
in  winter,  stifling  hot  in  summer,  too  small  at  all  times,  and 
devoid  in  many  instances  of  heat,  hot  water,  and  even  elec- 
tricity. 

Always  the  most  crowded  area  in  the  city,  with  its  ever-grow- 
ing population  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  barrier  of  color 
lines,  Harlem  today  has  telescoped  itself  into  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  available  space.  As  a  result  of  this  bunching  up, 
in  some  tenements  in  Harlem  as  many  as  five  families  can  be 
found  living  in  six,  seven,  and  eight  rooms. 

Recently  the  Urban  League,  in  an  endeavor  to  get  a  first- 
hand picture  of  the  situation  in  an  average  group  of  Harlem 
homes,  made  a  survey  of  a  typical  block — 133rd  Street  between 
Seventh  and  Lenox  Avenues.  Here  in  this  street  in  the  heart 
of  Harlem  they  found  70  per  cent  of  the  tenants  unemployed, 
18  per  cent  ill,  60  per  cent  behind  in  their  rent,  and  33  per 
cent   receiving  aid  from   charitable   organizations. 


3  C.  N.  S.,  Savannah  Journal,  October  21,  1933. 
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2.  The  Coitntry. 

Of  course  allowances  should  be  made  for  the  unusual  con- 
ditions all  over  the  countrj^  at  this  time,  the  poverty  and  the 
lack  of  employment,  the  effects  of  four  years  of  depression; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Negro  group  is  suffering  more  in 
the  city  of  New  York  than  any  other  group,  and  there  is  much 
indication  that  the  same  can  be  said  of  almost  any  other  city. 
In  all  this  there  is  the  suggestion  that  perhaps  the  city  is  not 
the  best  home  for  the  Negro.  ''I  can  see  but  one  ray  of  hope 
midst  the  encircling  gloom,  and  that  is  the  old  Booker  Wash- 
ington gospel  of  having  the  race  root  itself  in  the  soil.  If 
there  be  little  hope  in  the  domestic  service  from  which  we  are 
being  driven,  or  in  trade  and  manufacturing  pursuits  where 
the  arrogance  of  white  labor  more  and  more  tends  to  reduce 
the  Negro  to  a  minimum,  the  only  remaining  large  scale  occupa- 
tion, where  race  prejudice  is  least  effective,  is  on  the  farm. 
Hard  and  uninviting  as  the  rural  prospect  is,  it  furnishes  the 
best  outlook.  The  race  slogan  should  be,  if  not  'Back  to  the 
Land'  at  least  'Stay  on  the  Land'."* 

And  that  there  is  a  movement  back  to  the  farm  can  be  clearly 
seen.  ' '  According  to  Secretary  Hubert  of  the  New  York  Urban 
League,  there  is  a  steady  exodus  of  Negroes  from  Gotham  to 
Southern  farms.  The  World-Telegram  of  New  York  reports 
that  "a  vast  social  upheaval  is  slowly  taking  place  in  Harlem, 
an  upheaval  in  which  thousands  of  destitute  Negro  families 
are  accepting  cut-rate  railroad  tickets  to  the  farms  of  the  South, 
from  which  they  or  their  parents  hopefully  departed  in  the 
years  before  the  depression."^  Negro  welfare  officials,  pol- 
iticians, and  ministers  support  the  story  contained  in  the  World- 
Telegram  and  openly  predict  that  the  migration  to  the  South 
is  so  steady  and  persistent  that  unless  more  relief  is  given  the 
hard-pressed  citizens  of  Harlem  and  its  immediate  purlieus, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  majority  of  Harlem's  forty 
blocks  of  brown-stone  castles  will  be  as  empty  and  as  silent  as 
a  vacant  tomb. 

"The  term  'Mother  Earth'  is  no  fiction,  for  man  is  of  the 
earth,  and  he  is  just  as  surely  rooted  in  the  earth  as  the  cedars 

4  Miller,  Kelly,  Atlanta  World,  October  9.   1933. 

5  Editorial,  Atlanta  World,  March  9,  1933. 
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of  Lebanon.  Not  only  is  man  himself  a  product  of  the  earth, 
but  all  that  he  has  has  likewise  come  from  the  earth.  His 
food  and  raiment  and  the  mechanical  and  artistic  contrivances 
of  his  genius  have  all  come  from  the  earth ;  and  to  the  earth 
these  sooner  or  later,  like  himself,  must  return  .  .  .  The  im- 
portance of  land  and  land  ownership  has  not  been  religiously 
impressed  upon  the  Negro  race.  In  far  too  many  instances 
Negro  leaders  have  overlooked  the  humble  opportunities  the 
land  affords  and  have  rather  been  swept  into  the  vortex  of 
city  seeking  with  its  glamorous  but  questionable  advantages. 

"...  A  man  with  $10,000  invested  in  urban  holdings  is 
relatively  dependent,  while  a  man  with  a  like  amount  invested 
in  farm  holdings!  is  relatively  independent.  Just  suppose  that 
the  nearly  $300,000,000  worth  of  property  Negroes  own  in 
fifteen  cities  of  this  nation  were  invested  in  farm  lands;  the 
chances  of  the  race's  survival  would  be  materially  increased, 
as   would   be    our    economic    independence."^ 

The  movement  to  cities  has  meant  a  definite  loss  to  the  Negro 
race,  which  will  not  soon  be  recovered.  "It  is  not  indulgence 
in  a  metaphor  to  say  that  the  race  is  losing  ground,  but  in 
the  every  day  sense  of  farm  acreage.  From  1870  to  1910  the 
Negro  made  rapid  advance  in  farm  ownership  .  .  .  During  the 
last  decade  the  race  lost  in  farm  ownership  4,296  square  miles, 
forming  an  area  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of  Delaware.  Of 
course  the  acreage  lost  to  the  Negro  reverts  to  the  white  race. 

"  ...  It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  the  Negro  to  return  to  the 
farm.  This  would  be  useless  and  ridiculous  advice.  For 
6,697,000  Negroes  are  still  in  the  country.  The  peak  of  the 
city  movement  was  reached  in  1930.  Henceforward,  unless  I 
be  greatly  mistaken  in  judgment,  cityward  migration  will* 
slacken  almost  to  the  point  of  cessation.  The  inexorable  eco- 
nomic law  determines  the  movement  of  population.  The  cities 
are  already  overfull  of  white  and  black  alike.  When  racial 
competition  for  work  and  bread  becomes  fierce  and  brutal,  the 
stronger  whites  will  more  and  more  restrict  the  weaker  blacks 
and  force  them  away  from  the  feeding  trough  back  to  the 
country  from  which  they  came. 


6  Hancock.   Gordon   B.,   Palmetto  Leader   (Quoted,  Savannah  Journal,  Novem- 
ber 18,  1933. 
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"The  city  will  then  lose  its  allurements.  The  rural  Negro 
under  wise  guidance  and  direction  will  learn  the  wisdom  of 
'digging  in.'  The  five  million  Negroes  now  in  the  cities  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  loitering  around  the 
outer  edge  of  industry  on  such  left-over  jobs  as  the  whites  do 
not  choose  to  accept.  The  six  million  Negroes  in  the  country 
and  the  five  million  in  the  cities  face  a  future  which  is  sad 
enough  to  contemplate  Avithout  precipitating  friction  or  ani- 
mosity among  these  partners  in  distress.  But  in  the  long  view, 
the  well  being  of  the  race  rests  rather  with  the  rural  than  with 
the  urban  contingent.  If  the  country  Negro  had  added  to  his 
acreage  four  thousand  square  miles  during  the  last  decade 
instead  of  losing  that  much  territory,  the  case  for  the  race 
would  seem  more  promising.'" 

3.  Race  Leadership. 

As  the  Children  of  Israel  were  led  from  the  oppression  of 
Pharoah  down  into  the  Promised  Land  by  Moses,  so  may  in 
time  the  Negro  race  be  led  from  bondage  to  a  better  life  by 
wise  leadership. 

It  is  no  longer  expected  that  the  white  man  will  point  out 
the  way.  There  must  be  cooperation ;  there  will  be  cooperation. 
Twelve  million  people  cannot  be  kept  in  poverty  without  hold- 
ing dowTi  millions  of  others.  If  experience  teaches  us  any- 
thing, it  is  that  we  prosper  together  and  not  at  the  expense  of 
someone  else.  The  South  will  remain  poor  as  long  as  the 
Negroes  who  form  so  considerable  a  part  of  her  population 
are  ignorant  and  idle. 

It  may  be  that  "the  South  is  afraid  of  progress,  because 
progress  means  turning  the  light  on  its  pet  sins.  The  white 
people  of  this  section  do  not  w^ant  too  much  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  .  .  .  for  fear  the  federal  participation  in  South- 
ern agriculture  may  help  the  NegrO'  out  of  peonage.  They  are 
afraid  of  money  from  the  United  States  treasury  for  education 
in  the  South,  for  fear  that  it  may  tend  to  equalize  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Negro  child.  They  are  afraid  that  the  Negro 
may  demand  his  rights  to  professional  and  university  educa- 


7  Miller,  Kelly,  Savannah  Journal,  June  28,  1933. 
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tion,  and  that  his  demands  may  be  stren^hened  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  federal  funds  in  Southern  schools  .  .  .  This  is  what 
has  kept  the  South  back:  this  fear  of  benefiting  the  Negro. 
They  are  willing  to  forego  progress  rather  than  have  that 
progress  include  their  Negro  citizens  .  .  .  They  might  as  well 
realize  that  any  real  progress  in  the  South  must  include  the 
Negro,  and  must  be  really  more  progress  for  him  than  for  the 
whites,  for  he  is  the  man  furtherest  down.'" 

These  things  may  be,  but  conditions  are  changing.  Already 
"if  Negroes  in  the  North  and  East  would  visit  the  South,  they 
would  learn  more  of  that  cooperation,  without  which  we  have 
been  struggling  in  vain."^  Dr.  Moton  has  repeatedly  said  that 
he  finds  a  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  two  races. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  a  lack  of  unity  in  Negro  leader- 
ship and  an  intolerable  selfishness.  "Taken  as  a  whole  I  fail 
to  see  where  the  Negro  religious  and'  educational  leaders  are 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  race.  The  small  leader  is  so 
petty  and  self-centered,  seemingly,  that  all  his  time  is  taken 
up  in  providing  his  own  living,  while  the  larger  leaders  are 
busily  engaged  in  developing  factional  fights.  "^° 

"The  Negro  is  blasting  his  energy  on  the  rock  of  individual- 
ism. Mass  achievements  are  retarded  by  cultural  and  profes- 
sional selfishness  ...  In  Negro  communities  where  progress 
should  be  marked,  we  find  nothing  but  petty  bickering,  gossip, 
and  scandal  along  the  racial  rialto,  engineered  by  e\al  minds 
to  satisfy  their  ego.  The  annihilation  of  one  is  the  crowning 
ambition  of  the  other  in  the  mad  gallop  for  leadership  and 
special  favors  from  the  white  bosses.  The  Negro  mass  is  sick 
and  disgusted  with  the  childish  antics  of  the  so-called  race 
leaders  who  spend  their  time  killing  off  each  other,  to  remain 
in  the  confidence  of  their  white  bosses.  If  they  cannot  unite 
among  themselves,  how  do  they  expect  us  to  learn  the  value 
of  unity  and  respect  for  the  leadership  they  offer.  Individual- 
ism which  disunites  and  preys  upon  tradition  and  ignorance 
is  a  liability  and  a  curse  to  the  Negro  race." 


'>ii 
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4.  A  Program  for  the  Future. 

"Negro  leaders  have  not  agreed  upon  a  program.  They  are 
in  agreement  that  something  is  wrong;  and  while  they  suspect 
that  it  has  its  foundation  in  economies,  they  are  not  sure  what 
it  is,  or  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  Those  who  have  been  leading  are 
unwilling  to  try  new  ideas  or  new  personnel.  Ignorance  and 
custom  are  not  the  only  draw-backs.  Traditional  enmities,  fac- 
tional differences,  organizational  loyalties,  personal  likes  and 
dislikes — all  stand  in  the  way  of  a  united  front  at  the  time 
when  the  most  potent  weapon  is  the  impact  upon  governmental 
authority  of  a  solidified  public  opinion  representative  of  Negroes 
everywhere  and  of  every  activity  in  life.  There  has  been  no 
honorable  attempt  to  bring  this  about.  "^' 

But  perhaps,  too,  in  time  there  will  be  more  harmony  among 
the  leaders  of  the  Negro  race.  And  at  that  time  there  must 
be  more  willingness  to  be  led  on  the  part  of  the  masses.  Negroes 
have  been  afraid  of  those  members  of  their  own  race  who  have 
come  into  prominence.  "It  is  a  heritage  of  the  250  years  of 
slavery,  when  in  order  to  protect  slavery  and  prevent  rebel- 
lions, the  Negroes  were  taught  never  to  trust  their  own  kind 
and  to  be  very  jealous  of  ever  subordinating  themselves  to 
Negroes.  "^^ 

Perhaps  no  more  definite  program  has  been  formulated  than 
that  given  by  William  Pickens,  Associated  Negro  Press  writer, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  requesting  his  opinion 
as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Negro  and  as  to  the  white  man's 
responsibility  towards  him.     His  reply  follows: 

1.  You  ask  what  prospects  life  holds  for  the  American  Negro. 
Certainly  the  prospect  of  struggle,  and  judging  from  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  prospect  of  possible  very  rapid  achievement 
along  all  lines. 

a)  In  the  field  of  education  the  Negro  has  incidentally  made 
more  progress  in  the  last  sixty  years  than  was  ever  made  by 
any  separate  group  or  race  of  people  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  They  learned  to  read  and  write  to  the  number  of 
90  out  of  oach  100  in  that  time,  and  they  never  received  more 
than  a  tenth  of  their  share  of  the  school  funds. 

b)  In  the  social  realm  the  American  Negro  meets  with  many 

12  Slavannah  Journal,  September  6,  1933. 

13  Atlanta  World,  July  6,   1933. 
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savage  and  barbarous  customs  which  throughout  the  history  of 
the  world  have  been  imposed  upon  people  by  those  who  have 
learned  to  exploit  them.  However,  the  social  respect  tor  col- 
ored people  has  advanced  among  the  intelligentsia  in  the  United 
States  at  a  very  rapid  rate  in  the  last  fitteen  years.  Negroes 
are  now  politely  received  in  many  places  where  they  were  not 
and  could  not  have  been  received  twenty  years  ago. 

c)  In  the  courts:  This  question  can  be  answered  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  statement  made  concerning  social  recognition.  A 
great  deal  of  injustice  is  done  colored  people  in  the  courts, 
as  is  true  in  the  case  of  all  peoples  who  have  been  economically 
exploited  and  socially  ostracized.  The  Negro  has  won  many 
notable  battles,  however,  giving  the  force  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  to  his  citizenship  rights,  in  the  last  25  years,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  The  judicial  battle  is 
still  long  and  hard;  there  is  much  injustice  and  much  struggle 
ahead  for  the  Negro,  but  the  battle  will  be  won  by  inches,  to 
say  the  very  least. 

d)  In  political  rights:  "What  we  said  about  the  courts  is 
applicable  to  politics.  An  exploited,  hindered,  and  oppressed 
people  finds  much  prejudice  against  its  participation  in  gov- 
ernment. This  is  also  a  battle  being  slowly  won  by  the  colored 
people,  and  the  fight  will  be  long  and  hard.  As  aldermen,  state 
legislators,  judges,  and  holders  of  appointed  offices  the  Negro 
shares  in  government  to  some  greater  extent,  however,  in  the 
states  north,  east,  and  west  than  is  realized  by  people  in  the 
South,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Negroes  live  and  where  the  custom 
of  suppressing  them  in  politics  is  more  severely  practiced. 

e)  In  economic  opportunity  the  Negro  finds  his  most  dif- 
ficulty, because  the  successful  negotiation  of  all  other  rights 
to  live  and  enjoy  life  depends  on  the  economic  situation.  In 
a  way  he  shares  the  lot  of  all  workers,  made  more  difficult  by 
the  things  already  mentioned. 

2.  You  ask  what  is  the  white  educator's  responsibility.  I 
might  answer  briefly  that  his  chief  responsibility  is  to  educate 
his  own  race  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Negro  and  of 
the  philosophy  of  life  where  race  relations  are  involved.  A 
better  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  white  man  is  the  most 
serious  need  of  the  whole  business  in  America.  It  is  much 
easier  for  the  colored  people  to  understand  the  situation,  be- 
cause they  are  not  hampered  by  a  superiority  complex.  The 
superiority  complex  is  the  foe  to  investigation,  injury,  and 
understanding  in  such  a  situation,  strange  as  it  mav  sound.^* 


"i^*  Atlanta  World,  August  7.   1933. 
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